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THE ENCYCLICAL ON THE MYSTICAL BODY 
THe PLACE oF THE LAtry—Our SEPARATED BRETHREN. 


HE long-awaited translation of this new Encyclical has cast some 

welcome shadows before it in the “‘Reflections’’ which Canon G. D, 
Smith recently gave us in THE CLERGY REvieEw, and they will have already 
suggested some idea of its rich and ample contents. Indeed, its unusual 
length may appear to some likely to defeat its own end: few nowadays have 
the time to sit down to such solid and, in parts, theologically stiff reading, 
and the best intentions are liable to evaporate after the first interruption. 
Yet a mastery of its contents is bound to be of deep spiritual profit to anyone: 
never before has there been gathered together in one synthesis all those 
elements which go to make up the Church, elements which most of us will 
at once recognize as familiar, but which few will have ever seen in their 
proper relation to one another, in their right perspective. 

Moreover, as priests, we have a further incentive to study it: it contains 
abundant matter for preaching—sometimes a single phrase will suggest a 
fresh treatment for an old theme, if only for its ‘‘Mystical Body’’setting— 
and, as so much of it is of special interest to lay-folk (who will mostly not 
read it at all or be deterred from the mental labour involved), the sermons 
which we draw from it will convey to them just that stimulus and encourage- 
ment which the Holy Father intended them to receive. The lack of time, 
which may present a real difficulty, need not be a deterrent. After getting 
a general idea of the contents one can read it in bits—five or ten minutes at 
a time—and be content to take a couple of weeks or more for the first 
teading. After that one will not need any encouragement to go back to it 
again and again. 


The central theme of the Encyclical is the dynamic interpenetration of the 
external, visible elements of the Church and of its internal, spiritual elements. 
This had been stated before often enough, and notably in the Satis Cognitum, 
but it had not as yet been worked out in such detail. Post-Reformation 
ecclesiology had been obliged to emphasize the external, and especially the 
hierarchical, aspect of the Church, with the result that, especially in non- 
Catholic eyes, the Church as we know it was identified with the Papacy, and 
we were conceived as resting simply in a static, or at least a passive, state of 
acceptance of whatever emanated from Rome. We thumped out the bass 
and obscured both the harmony and the melody which the bass supports. 


To correct this over-emphasis the Encyclical may be said to soft-pedal 
Vol. xxiv. 145 D 
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the bass, that is, to state quietly (if firmly) the position held by Pope and 
Bishops, in order to give prominence on the one hand to the dynamic 
influence of the supernatural sources of the Church’s life—the Cross, where 
the Church came into existence from the side of Christ; the Holy Spirit, who 
is her Soul—and, on the other, to the active part in the life of the Church 
which belongs to others of its members besides the hierarchy. If, then, a 


few quotations are here collected showing the place chiefly of the laity in } 
the Mystical Body, it will be in keeping with the spirit of the Encyclical as ] 


bringing out what has been too much left in the background. 

This note is struck early on, without emphasis. Though Christ could 
have Himself imparted to men, directly, the abundant graces which He 
merited on the Cross, yet He chose to do so through a visible Church, so that: 


“all her members might in some sort co-operate with Him in the dis- 
tribution of the divine fruits of the Redemption.’ 


So too.a little further on: 


“In the Church the individual members do not live for themselves alone, } 
but also help their fellows, and all collaborate with one another to their 
mutual profit and to the ever increasing development of the whole Body.” 


But the Pope soon makes his mind quite clear when he comments on 
St. Paul’s dictum that in the one body not all the members have the same 
office (Rom. xii, 4): 


“‘We must not think [he says] that this graduated or, as it is called, 
‘organic’ structure of the Body of the Church is confined and reserved 
to the ranks of the hierarchy alone. .. . They are indeed its chief and 
most important members. ... Yet the Fathers of the Church, when 
they stress the importance of the ministries, orders, ranks and offices of 
this Body, are not only thinking of those who have sacred orders; they 
speak also of those who follow the evangelical counsels either in an 
active life among men, or in a life of silence apart, or in a combination of 
both according to their various Rules; they speak of those who, living 
in the world, devote themselves actively to the works of mercy for soul 
or body; and finally of those who are united in Holy Matrimony. 
Indeed it must be borne in mind that, especially in the present circum- 
stances, fathers and mothers and godparents, and all those of the laity 
who specifically co-operate with the hierarchy of the Church in spreading 


1 Canon Smith’s C.T.S. translation not being available at the time of writing, quota- 
tions are here given in a rough and ready way with the object of bringing out the gist 
of the passages, and with little regard for the niceties which an official translation would 
demand. As no intricate dogmatic problems are involved in this article, the writer hopes 
that the freedom he is allowing himself is permissible. It would be a different matter, 
if points of dispute in theology were at stake. 
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out Lord’s Kingdom, ho/d a post of honour in the Christian body—however 
little notice it may attract—and, with God’s help, they too can reach the 
highest summit of sanctity, which Christ promised would never fail to 
crown His Church.’ 





Here, then, we see the religious orders, and every organization deserving 
the name of Catholic Action—S.V.P., C.W.L., C.S.G., etc., etc.—and, last 
but not least, the heads of our Catholic homes, taking their place in the 
essential organic structure of the Church, no less than do its Popes and its 
Bishops. . 

The theological grounds for this are developed by a very striking com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s words: ““The eye cannot say to one hand: ‘I need not 
thy help’, nor again the head to the feet: ‘I have no need of you’ ”’ (1 Cor. xii, 


> 


21). No doubt, the Pope says, ‘without Him we can do nothing’: 


“‘yet we must remember that, however amazing it may seem at first 
sight, even Christ has need of His members. That this is so is clear 
enough if only because Jesus Christ is personally represented by the 
Supreme Pontiff, and 4e has to call upon not a few to share his responsi- 
bilities with him, so as not to be overwhelmed by the weight of his 
pastoral office, and he needs every day to be sustained by the united 
prayers of the whole Church.” 


But that the Head has need of the members is shown not only in the 
Pope’s representation of Christ, for 


“Our Saviour Himself, too, invisibly ruling the Church in person, 
as He does, wishes to be helped by the members of His mystical Body in 
the prosecution of His redemptive work. This is not due to any lack of 
power or strength on His part, but comes from His desire to add to the 
dignity of His holy Spouse. When He was dying on the Cross He com- 
mitted to His Church the whole vast treasure of the Redemption. 
Towards this she had contributed nothing; but when it comes to its dis- 
tribution He not only shares this task of sanctification with His unstained 
Spouse, but wants it to depend, in a certain sense, on her own activity. 
What a mystery of awe, on which we meditate all too little: that the salva- 
tion of many depends on the prayers and voluntary mottifications which 
the members of the mystical Body of Christ offer for this intention, and 





1 This and subsequent references to Catholic Action (cf. infra) would call for a com- 
parison with the many pronouncements of Pius XI on the subject. Indirectly it raises an 
interesting problem. In this Encyclical the Greek Fathers are scarcely referred to, though 
the evidence which they provide for the Mystical Body itself, and in particular for what 
is now known as Catholic Action, is quite as rich and abundant as that of the Latins. 
That St. John Chrysostom is not even once quoted is particularly surprising (cf. De corpore 
Christi mystico et actione catholica ad mentem S. Joannis Chrysostomi, by S. Tromp, S.J., in 
Gregorianum, 1932, pp. 177-210, 321-72). Is the Holy Father perhaps contemplating 
another Encyclical, this time envisaging the Orthodox Churches in particular? 
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on the co-operation in which Pastors and faithful, and in a special way the 
fathers and mothers of families, ought to associate themselves with our 
divine Saviour.” 


These last words suggest not only that the members have the privilege 
of co-operating with Our Lord in the inner sanctification of souls, but that 
they have an obligation to do so. The Holy Father, in an earnest appeal 
towards the end of the Encyclical, leaves no doubt as to his mind in this 
matter, and does not, as here, confine the obligation to prayer and penance, 
We must imitate Christ, he tells us, in the continuous and exhausting labours 
of His earthly life on behalf of the Church. 


“It is therefore our desire that all those who recognize the Church as 
their Mother, should earnestly reflect on this: that not only the clergy, 
not only those who have consecrated themselves to God in the religious 
life, but also all the other members of Christ’s mystical Body—each according 
to his opportunities—have a duty to collaborate actively and seriously in 
building up and extending the Body they belong to. We wish that those 
especially should bear this in mind (as in general, thank God, they do) 
who are enrolled in the ranks of Catholic Action and who lend their aid 
to the Bishops and priests in the work of the apostolate; the same applies 
to those who are working for the same end in religious guilds. No one 
can fail to see that, in the present circumstances, it is of the utmost 


importance and of the gravest urgency that they should all devote their 
energies to it unstintingly.”’ 


And as, before, he had singled out the parents among those who “‘holda 
post of honour”’ in the mystical Body, so now the Pope underlines their 
duties and his own love of the family in the words that follow immediately: 


“In this connection, We cannot pass over in silence the fathers and 
mothers of our families, to whom Our Lord has entrusted the most 
delicate members of His mystical Body. By the love of Christ and of His 
Church, We implore them to exert the utmost solicitude for the children 
God has committed to them, and to tell them that they must beware of 
the temptations of every kind, which can in these days so easily ensnare 
them ”’} 


These extracts, inasmuch as they bring into prominence the fact that the 
*‘Church’’ is not confined to the ‘‘Ecclesia docens’?, but includes all het 
members, not merely as “‘passengers”’ but as sharing in her external and 


1 His anxiety for the children is shown in the following words dealing with those 
who call for our special love: the sick, the wounded, etc.: ‘‘pueros, quorum innocentia tam 
Sacile hodie periclitatur, quorumque animula ut cera effingitur. .. .”? 
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internal activity as well, have a bearing on another characteristic of the 
Encyclical: the presentation of the Church to the non-Catholic world. If, 
in the last decade, a change of tone has been noticeable in the Papal utterances 
addressed to ‘‘Christians who are divided from Us’’, indeed to ‘‘all men of 
goodwill’, the present Encyclical goes, if anything, still farther in its 
expressions of appreciation and in its warm-hearted appeals. The explicit 
passages will be obvious to all those who read it, but attention may be 
called here to the significance of certain declarations which might be over- 
looked in this connection. 

The clear statement that Christ rules the Church not only indirectly 
through the hierarchy but also through the direct action of the Holy Spirit, 
has already been referred to and will be appreciated by many of our 
separated brethren. But the stress laid on the freedom of the individual will 
probably appear to them as a novelty in Catholic doctrine; it should allay 
many suspicions through the manifest sincerity of its recurring statement. 

The unity of the suman body, the Pope reminds us, is such that its 
various parts are merely parts, and have no autonomous existence (#/ 
propria, quam vocant, subsistentia prorsus careant), whereas in the MyStical Body, 
however close the unity that binds them together, all the members “‘retain 
their own personality”. Again, whereas in the human body the members, 
one and all, find their ultimate purpose solely in the good of the whole, in 
the Church, as in any other human society, the direct purpose of the co-oper- 
ation of its members is, in the last resort, ‘‘the benefit of each and every 
member—precisely because they are persons’’. 

The Pope’s insistence on the need of the active co-operation of all 
points in the same direction, and he underlines the fact when reprobating 
the inertia of Quietism: 


“For [he says] if the limbs of our mortal bodies find health and 
strength in continuous exercise, still more is this true of the social Body 
of Jesus Christ, in which each member is endowed with his own personal 
liberty, his own conscience and his own individuality.’ 


Likewise their being members of the Body does not mean that they may 
only pray for the needs of the whole: 


“Individuals are not debarred from praying for special graces for 
themselves, or for their interests in ordinary life—with due submission, 
of course, to the divine will—for they do not cease to be persons with 
independent rights (sw juris personae), and each has his own personal 
needs,’” 


But the Holy Father reserves his strongest expressions on this topic for 
aparagraph dealing with conversions to the Church. The whole passage 
deserves to be quoted: 





1 Here, as so often, St. Thomas is referred to, viz. II, Ilae, q. 83, a. 5, et 6. 
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“‘But while We desire that ceaseless prayer should rise up to God from 
the whole of the Mystical Body, that all those who are astray should, as 
soon as may be, enter the one fold of Jesus Christ, we solemnly testify 
that it is absolutely necessary that this should be done freely and sponta- 
neously, “cum nemo credat nisi volens’ (St. Augustine). For this reason, if | 
any persons are, against their conviction, in fact compelled to enter the 
body of the Church, to approach the altar, to receive the Sacraments, they 
certainly do not become faithful of Christ (christifideles) ; for faith ‘without 
which it is impossible to please God’ (Heb. xi, 6) must be a perfectly free 
‘submission of mind and will’ (Vatican Council). If then it should ever 
happen that, in opposition to the constant teaching of this Apostolic 
See, anyone be driven against his will to embrace the Catholic Faith, We 
shall be obliged to repudiate such a proceeding with all the conscientious- 
ness pertaining to Our office.”’ 


It is not coercion but the grace of God that is needed. So the Pope 
continues: 


“*But because men do have free will and, under the influence of mental 
instability and of evil inclinations, they can misuse their freedom, it is by 
the Father of light through the Spirit of His beloved Son that they need 
to be drawn efficaciously to the truth. And if there are still so many, 
alas! who mistakenly shun the Catholic truth and do not yield to the 


impulse of divine grace with willing freedom, this is to be ascribed to the 
fact that not only they themselves, but the faithful too have failed to 
pray more fervently to God for this intention. We therefore exhort 
again and again all those who are stirred with love for the Church, to 
follow the example of our divine Redeemer and to pray for this cause 
without flagging.” 


The end of this passage brings us back to what we saw above of the 
“‘need’’ which the Head has of the members in the salvation of souls. The 
two ideas combine to underline the freedom and rights of the person which 
accompany his responsibilities. To some this will come home still more 
forcibly in the Pope’s denunciation of ‘‘the liquidation of the unfit’’: 


“Can any man of feeling [he exclaims] fail to see that this is an 
abominable violation not merely of the natural and divine law written in 
the hearts of all, but also of the better instincts of humanity? Such 
people are all the dearer to our Redeemer for the greater pity they deserve, 
and their blood ‘crieth to God from the earth’ (Gen. iv, 10).” 


. . 


1 References given: Leo XIII Immortale Dei, A.S.S., xviii, pp. 174-5; Cod. Jur. Can, 
A TSSi: 
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Other points that are of a nature to attract the attention of those outside 


} the Church are: the frank admission that high positions held in the Church 
| do not guarantee sanctity in their holders; the fact that those in authority will 


have to render a strict account of their stewardship; the insistence that the 
external organization of the Church is something of a completely lower 
order than its inner life, its inner gifts and the inner guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Above all, perhaps, they will appreciate the abundant use made of 
the Bible,? and the way in which the Cross and the Sacrifice of Calvary are 
treated as pivotal to the whole of Catholic thought. It will surprise many to 
find so much of their own thought on Papal lips, thinking as they so often do 
that what they prize is excluded by ecclesiastical claims, and not realizing 
that the Church is indeed a mystery, a complexus oppositorum. Will they treat 
itas a mere four de force? Or will they be led to recognize the divine character 
of that synthesis? If so, it will be the result, as the Holy Father insists, of 
our prayers, and of our manifesting in our own lives the theandric character 
of the One Mediator Himself. 
Maurice BEvENoT, S.J. 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 


HE recent formation of a Catholic Biblical Association in England 

makes this an opportune moment for reflecting on the work of Bible 
translation carried out by our Catholic forefathers in exile and in this country. 
The Elizabethan scholars who gave us the Douay Bible were in every way 
worthy of the task. Martin, Bristow, Allen, Reynolds and Worthington 
were all graduates and three of them Fellows of Oxford University. Martin 
and Bristow were perhaps among the most brilliant scholars who have ever 
adorned that centre of learning. Dr. Martin, a man of vast erudition, had a 
considerable reputation as a linguist, being specially proficient in Hebrew 
and Greek. Dr. Bristow was likewise regarded as a leading scholar of his 
time, for he was chosen with Edmund Campion, the future Jesuit martyr, 
to represent the University at a public disputation held before Queen 
Elizabeth in 1566. It was a time when the choice between this world and 
the next admitted of no compromise. A brilliant career in the world lay 
before these men, but it was at the price of their faith. They did not 
hesitate. Bristow went to Douay in Flanders, where he became the right- 
hand man of Dr., afterwards Cardinal, Allen, in the newly founded English 
College. In the following year they were joined by Dr. Martin, who spent 
his first few years there studying theology at the University of Douay. 





1There are 177 explicit references given, besides many that are implicit. St. Paul 
takes the lion’s share, naturally, with 85; St. John is second with 42. There are, by con- 
trast, only 33 Patristic references, and the Schools are represented by 15 references to St. 
Thomas and one to St. Robert Bellarmine. 
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In 1578, owing to the intrigues of secret agents of Queen Elizabeth, the 
English College was forced to leave Douay and settled for a time at Rheims. § 
It was here that Martin set about his main task of translating the Bible, and 
he completed it in about four years with the help of the men named above, 
Their help consisted chiefly in revising Martin’s work and writing the notes 
to the new version. The New Testament was published at Rheims in 1582, 
Dr. Martin, worn out by his prodigious labours, died in the same year, 
Dr. Bristow, never of very robust health, had died the year before. The 
labour of assisting Dr. Martin in addition to all his other duties as lecturer 
and controversialist, had been too much for him. It was a remarkable 
achievement when we consider the obstacles placed in their way by 
agents of Elizabeth and that money for the publication was unobtainable g 
from England. ‘“They’’ (the agents), wrote Dr. Allen, ‘‘seek by every means 
to extinguish our poor seed and seminary.” In the same letter he says: 
“The printing of the New Testament which I thought would not have cost 
more than a thousand crowns, will cost a doweneid more.”’! The publica- 
tion of the Rheims Testament caused consternation among the reformers, 
who would have preferred to continue the accusations that the Church was 
the avowed enemy of the Bible and deliberately kept it from the people. 

So many difficulties now accumulated that the Old Testament did not 
appear in print for nearly thirty years. It was in fact late in the year 1609, 
after the College had returned to Douay, that the first volume of the Old 
Testament was published. The College authorities were most apologetic } 
about the delay: “‘At last, through God’s goodness (most dearly beloved), 
we send you here the greater part of the Old Testament: as long since you 
received the New: faithfully translated into English. The residue is in 
hand to be finished: and your desire thereof shall not now (God prospering 
out intention), be long frustrate. As for the impediments which hitherto 
have hindered this work, they all proceeded (as many do know), of one 
general cause, our poor estate in banishment. Wherein expecting better 
means, greater difficulties rather ensued.” In the same preface they pay a 
tribute to Dr. Martin and his collaborators: ‘“Those that translated it, about 
thirty years since, were well known to the world to have been excellent in 
the tongues, sincere men and great Divines.’’ The preface ends with a 
moving exhortation to Catholics to stand firm in the Faith in spite of trials 
and sufferings: “‘For to you it is given for Christ, not only that you believe 
in Him, but also that you suffer for Him. . . . So we repine not in tribula- 
tion, but ever love them that hate us, pitying their case and rejoicing in out 
own.” ‘The second volume of the Old Testament appeared in 1610, thus 
completing the labours of nearly forty years. The Books of both New and 
Old Testaments were equipped with introductions and copious notes. 
Many of the latter were of a controversial character as the times required. 

The decree of the Council of Trent declaring the Latin Vulgate to be the 
authoritative version of the Church was natu tally responsible for the decision 


~~ Records of the English Catholics, Vol. Il, p. 109. 
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to base this .new English version on it. It was, however 
light of the original Hebrew and Greek. ‘To counteract the unscrupulous 
perversions of the text made by the Reformers in their translations,! Dr. 
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The good that it did may be judged - the strenuous efforts of the Reformers 
to discredit both the standard of translation and the competence of the 
translators. The fourth edition of the > Rheims Testament was — in 
1633 and the Douay Old Testament was reprinted in 1635. Thereafter we 


fed no more editions or reprints till the following century. It is strang 


se 





to 


find so long an interval, but we do aot know how many copies were printed 
h e pi inted to last fora 

considerable time. Bible publishing in Engla ind was of course out of the 

question. Charles Butk 

tells us that the pursuivants could, almost at pleasure, 7 yrehend Catholics 


between 1582 and 1635. It is possible that enough wer 
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er, nephew of the author of the Lives of the Saints, 
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or suspected Catholics; take them | 


their houses, and st 
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rty which they 








1Cf. CLERGY Re VIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 50. 
2 Cf. Carleton, The Part of Rheinss in the Making of the English Bitle. Oxford, 1902. 
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imagined might be used for any rite of Catholic worship, or for any kind of 
Catholic devotion. Books could not be smuggled in from abroad without 
considerable risk and expense. In 1624 the Douay Bible sold for 4os. and 
the Rheims Testament for 16s. or 20s.; sums which would be much more at 
the present day. In these circumstances then it is not very surprising if 
editions of the Catholic Version were few and far between.} 

The accuracy of the Douay Bible has never been seriously questioned by 
posterity. As Dr. Scrivener was frank enough to admit: ‘‘It is highly com- 
mendable for its scrupulous accuracy and fidelity. In justice it must be 
observed that no case of wilful perversion of Scripture has ever been brought 
home to the Rhemish translators.’’ Nevertheless, the extremely literal 
character of the translation, strange even on its first appearance, became 
increasingly remote as time passed. Catholics as well as Protestants 
criticized it for its lack of elegance. They pointed out also that its great 
size and consequent high price made it difficult to obtain and read with ease. 
Dr. Nary, a Dublin priest, was particularly emphatic: “It is so grating to the 
ears of such as are accustomed to speak, in a manner, another language, that 
most people will not be at the pains of reading them. Besides, they are so 
bulky that they cannot be conveniently carried about for public devotion, 
and so scarce and dear that the generality of the people neitaer have nor can 
procure them for their private use.”” Dr. Nary’s own translation of the 
New Testament, from whose preface we have just quoted, was published in 
Paris in 1718 and re-edited in 1719. His work was scholarly and made like 
the earlier translation from the Latin Vulgate, in the light of the original 
texts. But it is noticeable that in some places his translation is less accurate 
than that of Rheims. However, he achieved his main object—to give a 
readable version to eighteenth-century Catholics, which was at the same time 
easy to obtain and handle. It is an elegant volume which may be slipped 
into a fairly large pocket. The print is clear and the text set out in verses 
without columns. The notes are very short and are placed in the margin. 

A new translation of the New Testament by Dr. Witham, President of 
Douay College, appeared in 1730, and a fifth edition of the Rheims New 
Testament, with the original notes and preface, in 1738. The need fora 
new version of the whole Bible remained. Dr. Nary had stated the require- 
ments in his preface and had tried to meet them so far as the New Testament 
was concerned. Who would do the same for the whole Bible? “It wasa 
task of the utmost delicacy and one beset with difficulties; a task too of great 
length, demanding much time, much labour, much patience. Besides the 
necessary linguistic qualifications, it called for wide and minute knowledge, 
theological as well as exegetical. It was in fact a work not for one man 
but for many.”? The Rheims-Douay Version and the Anglican Versions, 
Authorised and Revised, were all carried out by committees. But in the 
eighteenth century such a committee of Catholics was unobtainable. The 





1Cf. Gillow; Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics, Vol. 1, p. xii. 
2 Burton, The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, Vol. 1, p. 271. 
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Faith was at its lowest ebb in this country and there seemed to be even a 
danger of its extinction. It is estimated that the Catholic population fell 
below one hundred thousand. 

In this time of adversity there was one man in particular whose name will 
always be held in honour by Catholics. Dr. Challoner, Vicar Apostolic of 
the London District, was born within three years of the so-called Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 and lived to see the First Catholic Relief Act of 1778. He 
died in 1781. This is not the place to estimate the full debt we owe to him. 
We speak only of his labours on the Douay Version. He saw the need that 
existed, and that was enough to make him want to supply it. He had not the 
men to call upon to undertake the task. He had not himself the unique 
qualifications of the translators of Rheims and Douay. Yet the work, he 
felt, had to be done. Without more delay he set about doing it himself, 
trusting to God’s grace to supply what was lacking. He had, however, 
many advantages. “His position as a Bishop gave him the vantage ground of 
authority and there were personal reasons why such a work should strongly 
appeal to him.’”? He was deeply versed in the Scriptures. His works 
show that he had made Them the subject of lifelong study and meditation, 
Solid learning he certainly had, but he did not possess the width of knowledge 
and the command of languages that characterized Dr. Martin, the Rheims 
translator. Neither had he the capacity to render the Scriptures into an 
English that could compare with the language of the Authorised Version. 
Dr. Challoner, educated at Douay College, had a sound knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, but there is no evidence that he was proficient in Hebrew. 
Cardinal Wiseman, writing in the Dublin Review for April 1837, showed 
vety convincingly that it is often impossible to render the Vulgate correctly 
into English without reference to the original languages, Hebrew and 
Greek. An examination of Dr. Challoner’s work shows that it is in many 
places less accurate than the original version of Rheims and Douay. From 
the literary standpoint Dr. Challoner had no ambitions. While he took due 
care over his choice of words, he did not aim at literary excellence. He made 
no claim to produce a new translation, but merely to revise the existing one 
introducing such alterations as would make it suitable for popular use. He 
had two other aims in view—to revise the text in the light of the Clementine 
edition of the Vulgate (1592), which had appeared since the original Douay 
Version was made, and to rewrite the notes which were now out of date. 
The notes to the Douay Bible were excellent in their own way, but were 
designed to answer the objections of adversaries who had now passed 
away. Dr. Challoner rewrote them in a less controversial tone. 

In the matter of translation his method was roughly as follows: He took 
the Douay Bible as his groundwork. ‘‘When he met with a word or 
phrase which seemed to him to need simplifying, he usually, or at least very 
frequently, had recourse to the Authorised Version, always avoiding, 
however, a very close reproduction, and seeming, of set purpose to retain 





1 Burton, ibid., p. 270. 
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lrered a phrase by transposing words 
} them for ers. In this process clearness is often gained 
> sacrifice of ge We n ney take the first verse of the psalm 
Miserere as an example. Th ible has ‘‘Have mercie on me, O 
God, according to thy great m« rcie. And according to the multitude of 
thy commiserations Vv 
ce 


myne iniquitie.’ Dr Challoner changes 
commiserations” into ‘“‘tender mercies’? from the Authorised Version, 
and alters “take away’’ into “blot out’’, gain from the Authorised Version, 


The second alteration was made as being more in accordance with the Latin 


ay 
I 


“dele”. He also changed “‘myne”’ into “‘my’’, evidently regarding the 
former word, rather - yrtunately, as archaic. 

We may admire Bishoy pc halloner’s broadmi: idedness in making such free 
use of the Auth wet d Version, but the fact remains that in many of his 
changes he weakened the force of the original Douay. As Cardinal Wiseman 
wrote in the article already quoted, ‘““Though Dr. Challoner did well to alter 

many too decided latinisms, which the older translators retained, he weakened 
the la unguage considerably by destroying inversion where it was congenial 
at once to the genius of our language and 1 the construction of the original, 
and by the insertion of particles where they were by no means necessary.” 
Dr. Challonet’s changes were so extensive that in Cardinal Wiseman’s 
opinion his work amounted to a new version. ‘‘To call it any longer the 
D. yuay or Rheims Version is a: oe use of terms.’? This view was endorsed 
by Cardinal Newman, who says that Bishop Challoner’s labours on the Old 
Laren “issue in little short of a new translation’’. He goes on to add 
] i Authorised Version than to the 
structure but in phraseology and 
he criticisms levelled aga inst it, Dr. Challonet’s 
work has stood the test of time, and has “‘furnished not only the basis but the 
substance iti ‘ 


~ 


[he New Testament aj neared in 1749 and the whole Bible in 1750. To 
avoid the bulk of the earlier Bibles, Challoner published his edition in five 
is clearly printed, though it may be doubted 

whether his introduction of columns was an improvement on the older 
version. The New Testament text in the 1750 Bi ble i is Challoner’s second 
edition. No printer’s name appears in.the Bible. A comparison, however, 
of the type with that used in other wi printed by Thomas Meighan, 
catholic bookseller of Drury Lane, shows that he was very probably 
responsible for it.4 A third edition = the tees Testament appeared in 
1752. According to the Protestant scholar, Dr. Cotton, the second edition 
differs from the first in about 124 passages; the third (1752) in more than 


1 Burton, ibid., p. 281. 


2 “History of the Text of the Rhe ‘ims and Douay Version of the Holy Scripture”, Th 
Rambler, July, 1859; reprinted in Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical, pp. 405-45. 

8 Burton, ibi re «5 DP. 272. ° 

4 Cf. Gillow, Bi 


90rah, 


aphical Dictionary of the English Catholics, Vol. 1, p. 455. 
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2000.2 A second edition of the whole Bible (the fourth of the New Tes- 
tament) appeared in 1764 and again in 1772 and 1777, printed by James 
Coghlan. It is noteworthy that Challoner’s edition of 1750 was the first 
Bible to be published in England since the Reformation. ‘The relaxation of 
the penal laws made this possible, but it was still too dangerous to print the 
publisher’s name and address. 

Editions based on Challoner but introducing further alterations followed 
rapidly in Ireland, 1783, 1791, 1794, 1803, 1810; and in America, 1805, taken 
from the fifth Dublin edition. Newman gave the name Dr. Troy’s Bible to 
this series 1783-1810, from the approbation given by that bishop to the 1791 
edition. In Edinburgh the whole Bible was published in 1761, in five small 
volumes. Dr. Cotton asserts that it appeared under the authority of Bishop 
Hay, Vicar Apostolic of the Lowland District. Other editions and reprints 
of this appeared in 1804-5, 1811, 1814 and 1817. 

Returning to England, we find that the whole Bible was published at 
Liverpool in 1816-17 with the sanction of Bishop William Gibson, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Northern District, and founder of Ushaw College. This 
was reprinted in 1822—3 and 1829. We may next notice a handsome octavo 
New Testament published in 1815 by the ‘““Roman Catholic Bible Society’’, 
whose President was Dr. Poynter, Vicar Apostolic of the London District. 
It is well printed and the text is set out in paragraphs without columns or 
verse divisions. The numbers of the verses are placed in the margin. In 
other words, the arrangement is that of the 1582 and 1609 editions, without 
their bulky size. Short notes are added and a preface is inserted which 
reviews the history of the Vulgate Version showing why Catholics base 
their translations on it. It explains also that the Scriptures are regularly 
expounded to the Catholic faithful and are available for private reading. 

The preface ends by expressing the intention of the ‘“‘English Catholic 
Board” to raise a fund to print and circulate at a very cheap rate an approved 
edition of the New Testament with notes. In the year 1818 a small edition 
of the 1815 N.T. was published and sold cheaply for the poorer Catholics; 
and other editions followed later. The test adopted was the 1749 Challoner. 

Editions of the Bible become so numerous in the early nineteenth century 
that we must content ourselves with selecting only one of the most popular. 
In 1811 the Rev. George Haydock, a priest on the mission at Ugthorpe, near 
Whitby, began to publish the Bible at Manchester in fortnightly parts with 
notes. The complete Bible was printed in Dublin in 1813. Haydock him- 
self prepared the notes for the Old Testament. Those for the New Testa- 
ment were by Mr. Rayment and some Benedictine monks of Ampleforth. 
The text was Challoner’s and his notes also were given verbatim with the 
letters Ch. after them. The notes of other contributors were distinguished 
in a similar way. This Bible enjoyed considerable popularity and was 
teprinted in Dublin 1852, Edinburgh 1847, 1852, New York 1852. In this 





1Cf. Cotton, Rhemes and Douay, An Attempt to show what has been done by Roman Catholics 
for the Diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in English, p. 27. 
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year, 1852, Dr. Husenbeth, a distinguished scholar, prepared an abridged [ 
edition with the approval of all the Vicars Apostolic of England. It was f 
published in London in 1853. His work only amounted to omitting from 
the notes certain passages which had become out of date or were deemed 
superfluous. The volume is a large folio and the text is clearly printed in f 
verses and columns. It was published by Burns and Lambert of Portman 
St., London, This Bible was re-edited by Canon Ozkeley, one of the Oxford 
converts and for many years rector of the Church of St. John, Islington. 
He was assisted by Rev. Thomas Law of the London Oratory. The notes 
were revised and brought up to date. The Editors’ chief purpose, however, 
was “‘to supply the reader with doctrinal and moral reflections and explana- 
tions of a useful and practical character’. There are lengthy introductory 
chapters on the place of the Bible in the Church, and on the Latin Vulgate as 
the Church’s authoritative Version. At the end are copious indices, 
chronological tables, a harmony of the Gospels, tables of references and of 
the Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays. Lastly, a prominent and highly 
useful addition is a selection of St. Jerome’s writings on Scripture, translated 
into English. The work is illustrated throughout by a number of fine 
engravings. It was published in two folio volumes, handsomely bound in 
leather, by Virtue and Co., about 1875. 

Here we must close our survey of Catholic Bibles produced in these 
islands or by Englishmen in exile since the Reformation. We may indeed 
regret that scholars did not preserve a more accurate text and we may miss 
in our Bibles the literary beauty of the Anglican Authorised Version. But 
on the other hand it is well to bear in mind that such inaccuracies as there 
are concern matters of minor detail. Beauty of language too is, after all, not 
of the essence of Scripture, however fitting a vesture for the Word of God. 
The important thing, the doctrinal content of Scripture, has been given to 
us in its entirety and without blemish. Moreover, the defects must always 
be considered in the light of the circumstances in which the Bibles were 
produced. Catholics, during the period under review, were suffering under 
the burden of the penal laws, and all the time they were but a small minority 
of the population. In view of these facts we cannot but admire the industry 
and zeal of our forefathers in providing during the post-Reformation period 
seventy editions, or at least reprints of the New Testament, four of the 
Old Testament alone and forty of the entire Bible.* 

REGINALD FULLER. 





1Cf. Pope, The Catholic Student’s Aids to the Bible, Vol. 1, p. 272. 














































HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 


idged | 

it was HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 

from 

semed Ff V. EASTERTIDE 

ted in f } 

rtman The Day which the Lord hath made. 

)xford Hac die, quam fecit Dominus, On this day, which the Lord hath 
Solemnitas solemnitatum et Pascha nos- made, the Solemnity of solemnities and 

agton. trum: Resurrectio Salvatoris nostri Jesu our Pasch: the Resurrection of our Lord 

; notes Christi secundum carnem. Jesus Christ according to the flesh. 

wever, This is the solemn announcement read to us after Prime on Easter 


plana- — Sunday. The Liturgy will take up the verse This is the Day which the Lord 
uctory § hath made, derived from the 107th Psalm, and will make use of it at most of 
mate as | the Canonical Hours of Easter Sunday and Easter Week, to express the 
ndices, | supetabundant gladness of the Church when celebrating Christ’s victory. 
and All is indeed happiness and sunshine. In psalms and hymns and ejacu- 
highly lations of unbounded joy, the Liturgy pours forth its pent-up feelings of 
‘,} blissful gratitude to Christ. Then there are the Alleluias, which returned 


nslate 

£ & ‘ in triumph on Holy Saturday, and which now, like a flight of birds or a 
” be swarm of bees, invade antiphons, invitatories, versicles, short and long 
und In 


responsories.! One instinctively thinks of those flights of swallows coming 
back to Rome from their winter quarters precisely at Eastertide, and merrily 
n these twittering their greeting from cupolas and porticoes, fagades, roofs, spires 
indeed } and windows. The alleluia helps us to repeat with ever renewed joy: 


ay miss Haec dies, quam fecit Dominus, This is the day which the Lord hath 
1. But f alleluia; made, alleluia; 
ve these exultemus et laetemur in ea, alleluia, let us be glad and rejoice in it, alleluia. 


all, not We should remember, moreover, that Easter is the most ancient of our 
£ God. | Christian feasts, and that around it in course of time both the yearly and 
: the weekly liturgical cycles have been formed. To this day they both still 
iven 10} ‘evolve around it. Easter is the Day of the Lord par excellence, and each 
always } Sunday its liturgical commemoration, as witness the words of the Sunday 
es wee} Matins hymn: 

g under 


Te Primo die quo Trinitas This is the first day on which the 
ninority § Beata mundum condidit, Holy Trinity made the world, and on 
ndustry — Vel quo resurgens Conditor which our Redeemer arose and freed us 

ciod Nos, morte victa, liberat. by conquering death. 

n per ‘ . . 

. the Furthermore, from the earliest times the whole of Eastertide, as well as 
all the Sundays of the year, have been considered as one protracted solemnity: 
the Lord’s own feast. Thus Tertullian writes:* ‘““We deem it unlawful to 

ULER. 


fast or to kneel during prayer on Sundays, and we enjoy the same privilege 
from Easter to Pentecost.”’ 





1 Of course, this applies to those priests who appreciate the joy conveyed in the alleluia. 
There are some absent-minded ones who keep forgetting their Easter alleluias. There is 
astory of one such who habitually omitted the alleluia throughout Eastertide. Being aware 
of this bad habit of his, he used to repair on Trinity Sunday to the Church and spend half 
an hour repeating alleluias; at the end of that time he would blow to the four winds and 

say: ““Now, let each go to its — place!” 
2 De Corona Militis, cap. 
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The Liturgy of Life—Life, Christ risen to new life, our own life renewed 
in Christ (v/fae renati), are the all-absorbing themes of the mystery of Easter. 
The whole Paschal Liturgy bespeaks Christ, Who is man’s ‘‘Resurrection 
and Life’’, At Eastertide we celebrate our re-creation through grace, a 
fact—the Liturgy points out—much more wonderful than the creation of 
the world itsclf.1 We keep Easter—the Roman breviary was primarily 
intended for use in South-western Europe—when the whole of naturearound 
us is awakening to a renewed lease of life. Some Latin countries aptly 
speak of Easter as the Pascua Florida. Christ, the Leader of life (Dux vitae), 
the triumphant King whose royal robes are ‘empurpled by the blood shed 
in His ducl with death, the Conqueror of sin, is the Divine Hero sung by 
the Church in the Divine Office, which indeed in Paschaltime becomes an 
epic of unrivalled beauty. 

The theme of “Life conquering Death’’ has been already put before us 
by the Liturgy in the first stanza of the Vexilla Regis: 

Fulget Crucis mysterium The mystery of the Cross shines before 
Qua vita mortem pertulit us, on which Life suffered death, and by 
Et morte vitam protulit. His death gave us life. 

With a sublime act of divine faith, similar to that of Our Lady when she 

beheld Christ dead on her arms, cee Liturgy opens the office of Lauds on 


Holy Saturday, on which day Christ lies buried in the tomb, with that 
emphatic 


O mots, ero mors tua; morsus tuus O death, I will be thy death; hell, I 
ero, inferne! will be thy sting! 


and with supreme artistry the Liturgy describes Christ buried in the sepul- 
chre repeating the words of the psalm 


Caro mea requiescet in spe. My flesh shall rest in hope. 

Throughout Eastertide the same theme of Christ, our life and resur- 
rection, overpowering death with His own death, occurs in a hundred 
different forms, as for example in the Commemoration of the Cross: 


Crucifixus surtexit < i mortuis et redemit He who was crucified is risen from 
nos, alleluia, allel the dead and has redeemed us, alleluia, 
alleluia. 


New life through Christ, new life in Christ, is, therefore, the fruit of out 
Easter: life through grace at the present time and the hope of life eternal 
in glory. Such is the refrain of most of our petitions during Eastertide: 


Deus, qui hodierna die per Unigeni- O God, who on this day through thine 
tum tuum, acternitatis nobis aditum only-begotten Son, by vanquishing death, 
devicta morte reserasti ... didst open unto us the gates of eternal 

Easter Sunday) : MER cs 

. populum tuum... coelesti dono 
prosequete ... ut ad vitam  proficiat ... continue to bestow thy heavenly 
sempiternam. gift on thy people ... in order that 

(Easter Monday) they may advance towards eternal life. 

Concede famulis tuis, ut Sactra- 
mentuin vivendo teneant .. . Grant that thy servants, ever alive in 
(Easter Tuesday) Thee, may hold fast to that mystery 


* Collects of Holy Saturday after 1st and 9th prophecies. 
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Needless to say, St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s lyrical transports when des- 

ctibing Christ’s resurrection are made full use of in the Liturgy. The short 

chapters for the Minor Hours during Paschaltide afford a goc od exam iple 





Terce 

Christus resurgens ex mortuis jam Christ rising from the dead dieth 
non moritur, mors illi ultra non domina- now no more, death shall no more have 
bitur; quod enim mortuus est peccato dominion over Him; for in that He died 
mortuuus est semel, quod autem vivit, to sin, He died once, but in that He 
vivit Deo (Rom., VI, 9-10). liveth He liveth unto God. 
Sext 

Christus resurrexit a mortuis, primi- Christ is risen from the dead, the 
tiae dormientium: quoniam quidem per firstfruits of them that sleep: for by a 
hominem mors, et per hominem te- man came death, and by a man the resur- 
surrectio mortuorum. Et sicut in Adam rection of the dead. And as in Adam 
omnes moriuntur, ita et in Christo omnes all die, so also in Christ ali shall be made 
vivificabuntur (1 Cor., XV, 20-22). alive. 
None 

Christus semel pro peccatis nostris ~ Christ also died once for our sins, the 
mortuus est, justus pro injustis, ut nos just for the unjust; that He might offer 
offerret Deo, mortificatus quidem carne, us to God, being put to death indeed in 
vivificatus autem spiritu (I Pet., iii, 18). the flesh, but enlivened in the spirit. 


Most of the proper hymns and homilies o of Eastertide enlarge upon this 
fundamental doctrine of ‘‘Life through Death’’; throug! h Baptism, solemnly 
administered on Holy Saturday, Christ creates man anew > thre ugh Sacra- 
mental Absolution, received by the public — ats on Maundy The rsday, 
and, especially, through the royal banquet of the Eucharist at the Easte 
Mass, the Christian is given back his supernatural life and grows in it strong 
and robust. Of both hymns and homilies more anon. 

This subject would take us too far were we even summarily to record 
the bulky literature which grew around it during the early Christi: jan ages 
and medieval times. A few stanzas, taken from ancient liturgical Sevens ites 
must suffice: The Victimae Paschali still used at the Easter Mass has the 
famous stanza: 


Mors et vita duello Death and life met together in 
Conflixere mirando: wondrous conflict: the Prince of life by 
Dux vitae mortuus dying now reigns alive. 


Regnat vivus. 


The Salve dies festa, attributed to St. Venantius Fortunatus, was at one 
time used liturgically throughout the West. Here are two stanzas: 


Funeri exequias Thou dost submit to the funeral rites 
Pateris, vitae auctor et orbis: Thou, author of life ind of the world: 
Intras mortis iter Thou dost tread the paths of death in 
Dando salutis spem. order to give us the hope of salvation. 

Inferus insaturabiliter Hell opening wide 
Cava guttura pandens its insatiable jaws 
Qui rapuit semper, ever swallowed up its victims, 

Fit tua praeda, Deus. but now, O Lord, hell becomes thy prey. 


There is also that ancient processional hymn used on Easter Sunday, 
with such pregnant lines as the following: 
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Vicit Vita necem, tartara lignum.. . 
Jesus magna Deus quaestio mundi... 
Hic Christi mors, mortalium vita... 


Life conquers death, the tree hell . . . 

Our God Jesus, ever the great question 
of the world... 

The death of Christ is the life of those 
destined to die. . . 


These two short stanzas sum up the whole subject: 


Fructus arboris 
mors et ruina: | 
O nequitia! 
Fructus arboris 
vita divina: 


The fruit of the tree 
was death and ruin: 
O horror! 
The fruit of the tree 
is life divine: 


O lactitia! O joy! 


Nocturnal Responses at Eastertide——More faithfully perhaps than any other 
part of the Breviary, the nocturnal office of Paschaltide has preserved for 
us the sentiments of joy which in ancient times filled the soul of the Church 
when, during fifty glorious days, she celebrated the victory of her Head and 
her own birth and baptism in the Blood of the Lamb. The Responses which 
are now recited, but which were originally intended to be sung alternately 
by the faithful, if they are not actually the most ancient, certainly count 
among the most venerable liturgical compositions we now possess. 

Let us recall the ancient scene which was enacted in Christian churches 
of that earlier age when these responses were first introduced into the 
Divine Office. The feast of the Resurrection has been duly commemorated 
with psalms and songs and alleluias of victory. The newly baptized now 
form an integral part of the Christian assembly; but their joy in the festival 
is still new and intimate. Eastertide is in full swing. At the nocturnal 
gatherings lessons from the Acts of the Apostles and from the Apocalypse 
are read. They describe the heroic period of Christianity and the incessantf 
combats and final triumphs and glories of the Church Militant. After each 
lesson the two choirs stand to “‘respond”’ to that which has been read with 
notes of joy and thanksgiving, rounding them off with the often repeated 
alleluia. This is the origin of the Responses which it is still our good 
fortune to recite at the present time. 

They fall into three groups: (i) those of Easter Week, Low Sunday and 
the Second Sunday after Easter; (ii) those of the Third Sunday; (iii) thosef 
of the Fourth and Fifth Sundays. In each case the Responses of the Sundayf 
are repeated, and added to, throughout the week. 

(i) The main subjects of the Responses of the first group are the factf 
of the Resurrection of Christ and the Baptism of the neophytes. The 
Resurrection is, of course, the central historical event uppermost in thef 
memory of the Church. The various Responses which record it for the most} 
part closely follow the Gospel narrative. One stands out by itself on account 
of its wistful grace: 


Surrexit Pastor Bonus qui animam 
suam posuit pro ovibus suis et pro 


The Good Shepherd is risen again: 
He who laid down His life for His 


grege suo mori dignatus est, 
* Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
Etenim Pascha nostrum immola- 
tus est Christus. * Alleluia, alleluia, 
alleluia (2nd Resp. Easter Monday). 


sheep, and deigned to die for His flock,f 
* Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
Y. For Christ our Pasch is sacrificed. F 
* Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
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I. The Responses which refer to the newly baptized are very expressive: 
uestion ; : i A 7 
” Isti sunt Agni novelli, qui annun- These are the new young lambs, who 
of those } tiaverunt, alleluia: modo venerunt ad have declared, alleluia: they have but 
fontes, * repleti sunt claritate, alleluia, now come to the fountains, * they are 


alleluia. YW. In conspectu Agni amicti 
sunt stolis albis et palmae in manibus 
eorum. *. Repleti sunt, etc. (Saturday 
before Low Sunday, 2nd Resp.). 


filled with splendour, alleluia, alleluia. 
VY. White-clothed they stand before the 
Lamb, and palms are in their hands. 
* They are filled, etc. 












The two Responses which follow also refer to the newly baptized; but 
nowadays their meaning will escape us unless we recall a rite which in 
ancient days accompanied the reception of Baptism. It was this: at the 
end of the ceremony each of the neophytes was presented with a dish of 
milk and honey. St. Hippolytus thus explains this rite:1 ‘‘Milk and honey 

ry other? (are) mingled together in fulfilment of the promise made to the Fathers 
he ningled together in f promise made 
‘ved 10th wherein He said: ‘I will give you a land flowing with milk and honey; 
Church which Christ indeed gave, even His Flesh, whereby they who believe are 
ead and pourished like little children’.”” We have several other allusions to this 
‘s which} tite in the Liturgy of Easter; for instance, the Introits of Easter Monday 
ernately} and Low Sunday and the Offertory of Thursday in Easter Week. We can 
y Count® now understand the import of the two Responses :? 
h De ore prudentis procedit mel, From the mouth of the wise proceed- 
hure SF alleluia; dulcedo mellis est sub lingua eth honey, alleluia; the sweetness of 
into the} ejus, alleluia; * favus distillans labia honey is under his tongue, alleluia; 
morated ejus, alleluia, alleluia. Y. Sapientia re- * his lips are as a dropping honeycomb, 
.f quiescit in corde ejus, et prudentia in alleluia, alleluia. YW. Wisdom abideth in 
red nov eee Z 3 : : 
“Cacticale Setmone oris_illius. Favus. (2nd his heart and prudence in the words of 
festival Resp., Easter Tuesday.) his lips. * His lips. 
octurnal f Veniens a Libano quam pulchra facta Coming from Lebanon, how beautiful 
ocalypsef) ¢sts alleluia, * et odor vestimentorum is she become, alleluia, * and the per- 
ncessant ejus super omnia aromata, alleluia, fume of her garments is richer than all 
--- , f alleluia. Y. Favus distillans labia ejus, spices, alleluia, alleluia. WY. Her lips 
ter each » mel et lac sub lingua ejus, Et odor (6th are as a dropping honeycomb, honey 
ead with Resp., 3rd Sunday). and milk are under her tongue, And the 
repeated perfume. 
ur good (ii) This last Response belongs already to the second group, those of 
the Third Sunday, which have a character all their own. They present us 
day andf with an unrivalled description of the Church, the Bride of Christ, ‘‘a glorious 
ii) those—’ Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing” (Eph. v, 27). They 
> Sunday should be read slowly and in loving adoration. For instance: 
_ —  Plateae tuae, Jerusalem, sternentur Thy streets, O Jerusalem, shall be 
the fact} auro mundo, alleluia: et cantabitur in paved with pure gold, alleluia; and the 
es. Thep te canticum laetitiae, alleluia. * Et per song of joy shall be sung in thee, alleluia. 
st in thee ommes vicos tuos ab universis dicetur, * And in all the roads leading to thee 
, alleluia, alleluia. YW. Luce splendida ful- all shall sing, alleluia, alleluia. Y. Thou 
the most gebis et omnes fines terrae adorabunt te. shalt shine with a2 glorious light, and all 
; é : gnt, | 
}accounth) Et per omnes (1st Resp., Wed. 3rd Week). the ends of the earth shall worship thee. 
And in all the roads. 
ae walla We will quote one other Response from the same group on account of 
. for His the bearing it has on our priesthood: ; 
6 ee 

1 The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, ed. Dom G. Dix, 

sacrificed.§ 1937, p. 40. The same rite is mentioned in the Acts of Saints Perpetua and Felicitas. 





* The above explanation will, we hope, help to remove one of Mgr. Knox’s distractions. 


» Cf. TH& CLercy Review, June, 1942, p. 259 (April 17). 
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In diademate capitis Aaron magni- Upon the diadem of Aaron’s head 
ticentia Domini sculpta erat, * dum was graven the splendour of God, * 
perficeretur Opus Dei, alleluia, alleluia, while the Work of God was being per- 
alleluia. W. In veste enim poderis quant formed, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. Y, 
habebat totus erat orbis terrarum, et For in the nauaale which he wore, was the 
parentum magnalia in quatuor otdinibus whole universe, and in the four rows of 
lapidum sculpta erant. Dum (2nd Resp., stones the glory of the fathers was 
Tues. of 3rd Week). graven. While the Work. 


The reader has, no doubt, remarked the expression Opus Dei—the Work 
of God, used to describe the Liturgy, an expression which St. Benedict 
definitely consecrated in his Rule. 

(iii) The third group comprises the Responses of the Fourth and Fifth 
Weeks after Easter. They are miniature hymns, mostly consisting of two 
or three verses taken from different psalms. They are marked by an over- 
flowing gratitude to Christ for His work of redemption. For example: 


Dicant nunc qui redempti sunt, Let them now say, who have been 
alleluia, * a Domino, alleluia, alleluia. redeemed, alleluia, * by the Lord, 
Y. Quos redemit de manu inimici et de alleluia, alleluia. v. Whom He hath 
regionibus congregavit eos (1st Resp., rescued from the hand of the enemy, and 


Mon. of 4th Week). hath gathered together out of all regions. 
By the Lord. 


Proper Hymns of Eastertide—The hymn for Matins is Rex sempitern 

coelitum; tha at oe Lauds Aurora coelum purpurat; that for Vespers Ad regias 
Agni dapes. The three belong in their original form to the Ambrosian 

group; but they, more than any other of our Breviary hymns, have suffered 
at the hands of the seventeenth-century correctors. Thecorrectionamounted 
in fact to the writing of brand-new stanzas, into which new, and occasionally 
very happy, ideas were introduced, couched in words equally fitting. We 
lack space to analyse them in detail, so we shall content ourselves with 
pointing to a few noteworthy lines. 

(i) Hymn of Matins. 
(Second stanza): 


Nascente qui mundo Faber 





‘Thou when the world was born, asa 
Imaginem vultus tui craftsman didst grave thine own image 
Tradens Adamo, nobilem on Adam, yoking a noble spirit with 
Limo jugasti spiritum. the slime of the earth. 

Note the word Faber, a craftsman, an artist, applied to God. The idea is 
familiar to St. Ambrose } and St. Augustine®. Very pithily the latter writes: 
Nam est et Ipse (Deus) Faber. Note also the perfect antithesis between the 
nobilis spiritus and the Jimus and the fitting use of the verb jugare—to yoke 
together, to express the blending of the two, soul and body, into one human 
being. 

(Third stanza): 

. . perditam . .. as an Artist Thou 


Formam reformas Attifex. dost reform the form (we had lost). 


Artifex is an echo of Faber. ” The reformare formam is one of those literary 
tricks of which,the purists of the Renaissance were unduly fond. 





1 Cf, Saturday within the Oct. of the Solemnity of St. Joseph, 7th lesson. 
2 Cf. Oct. Day, id., 8th lesson. 
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In the fourth si 
reminiscent of St. 
unto death”’: 

Haec est lavacrum mentiut This is the washing of the soul, 
Haec est sepulchrum criminum. this is the tomb of crime. 

(ii) Hymn of pel present text has lost its primitive simplicity. 
Perhaps the most successful lines in the corrected hymn are the last two of 
the third stanza 
Victor triumphat et suo 
Mortem sepulchro funerat 


(iii) Hymn of Vespers. 
original form. We can ¢ ssily f 
white-robed neophytes - 
transitum Maris Rubri), inging hri 
approaching for the first time the royal banquet of the Eucharist (Ad regias 
Agni dapes). 

The second stanza is new, but fortunately quite worthy of the mystery 

> « « é « 

it sings: 

Divina cujus caritas hrist’s divine charity 
Sacrum propinat sanguinem offers His Sacred Blood to drink; 
Almique membra corporis and the members of His own body 
Amor Sacerdos immolat. Love, the Priest, immolates for us. 

Before reaching the doxology the three hymns close with the stanza: 

5 J 

Ut sis perenne mentibus That Thou, Jesus, mayest be 
Paschale, Jesu, gaudium an eternal Paschal joy to us, 
A morte dira criminum from the dire death of sin 
Vitae renatos libera. tree us, now re-born to life. 


The Commnton of Martyrs during Paschaltide Whenever the present writer 
opens the Breviary to recite the ‘Office of Martyrs at Eastertide, his memory 
carries him back to his novitiate days at Genoa, and he still sees the venerable 
figure of Dom Theodore Cappe elli, an abbot of full stature, standing erect 
in his stall, as if tr ansfigured, and obvio usly absorbed in the enjoyment of 
the Office of the Martyrs, which he more than once declared, in his weekly 
conference to the co mmu inity, to be his office « £ pace nate fe was not 
alone in considering the Office of urtyrs at Eastertide a perfect liturgical 
poem, for the mata of which the Church has seamed the Bible : and 
the Fathers for their choicest passages. 

It is an established fact that, among the Saints, the Martyrs were the 


é 
1 


first to be liturgically honoured by the Chure ch. The reason is to be found 
precisely in the mystery of Eastertide. The victory of the Martyrs was, 
and is, considered by the Church as the victory of Christ (per quent talis 
perfecta est victoria, Tx vincis inter Martyres®). Each martyrdom is a repetition 
and a sharing of the Martyrdom of Calv ity, from which, as the Liturgy 
itself explains, ‘ ‘all maz rtyrdom eenive 1 its origin”? (wartyrium sumpsit omune 





1 Secret for the feast of Saints Basi -0., Mm. (June 12). 
2 Hymn of Lauds, Common of Many “Mai itty ts. The original reads: Tu vincis in Martyr- 
‘bus. 
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principium).+ Christ, the Head or Leader (Caput) of the Martyrs, combats 
beside them and triumphs with them. Thus St. Augustine writes: 


Multi Martyres talia passi sunt sed 
nihil sic elucet quomodo Caput Martyrum: 
ibi melius intuemur quod illi experti sunt. 


(Good Friday, 1st lesson, znd Nocturn). 


Many Martyrs have suffered like 
things, but in no other is this so clear 
as in the Leader of Martyrs: in Him we 
can the better realize what they endured. 


Eastertide is therefore the solemn commemoration of Martyrdom, and 
for this reason the Liturgy has devised a proper Office for the Martyrs 
during this period. The main theme, of course, running through the whole 


Office, is that of victory 





or rather victories (Martyrum victoriae). Victory 


in Christ, with Christ and through Christ, leading to eternal life. 


Mortis sacrae compendio 
Vivam beatam possident. 


Fundensque pro Te sanguinem 
Aeterna dona possidet. 


Through a momentary holy death 
they have obtained a blessed life. 





Shedding his blood for Thee 
he has obtained eternal life. 


The Liturgy accumulates similes and metaphors to describe the Martyrs’ 
triumph. They blossom as the lily before the throne of God; they surround 
Him as with the odour of balsam; they shine before Him as the sun; they 
stand triumphant in the heavenly Jerusalem, adorned with the crowns with 
which God has crowned them on the day of the celebration of their victory; 
they are enjoying eternity of years; eternal joy surrounds their head as with 
a halo; for ever and ever the voice of their triumph arises from within the 
veil of the divinity, singing with one accord: Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia, 
They are indeed “‘the noblest race of conquerors”’ (Victorum genus optimum). 
They are the white-robed Nazarites of the Church who give glory to God 
(splendorem Deo dederunt). They are as white as the curds of milk; whiter 
than snow, purer than milk, more ruddy than old ivory, fairer than the 
sapphire. They are more: they have become God’s one great consolation: 


In servis suis, alleluia; 
consolabitur Deus, alleluia. 


In His servants, alleluia; 
God shall be consoled, alleluia. 


In their sermons and homilies, St. Cyprian, St. Ambroseand St. Augustine 
extol the glories of martyrdom in phrases of singular beauty. Listen to 


these excerpts from St. Cyprian: 


Finem doloribus quem tormenta non 
dabant coronae dederunt .:. . Pretiosa 
est in conspectu Domni mors justorum 
ejus. Pretiosa mors haec est, quae emit 
immortalitatem pretio sui sanguinis .. . 
Quam laetus illic Christus fuit, quam 
libens in talibus servis suis et pugnavit, 
et vicit protector fidei . . . Certamini 
suo adfuit, praeliatores atque assertores 
sui Nominis erexit, corroboravit, ani- 
mavit. Et qui pro nobis mortem semel 
vicit, semper vincit in nobis (Lessons, 
2nd Noct., 20 /oco). 


1 Secret of Thursday of the 3rd Week in Lent. 


Not torments, but only the crown, 
could put an end to your sufferings ... 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his just ones. Priceless indeed 
is that death, which buys immortality 
at the price of its own blood . . . How 
joyful was Christ there, how willingly, in 
such servants as these, did He, the 
protector of our faith, combat and con- 
quer .. . He was there present at their 
combat, upholding, strengthening and 
encouraging His warriors, the champions 
of His name. He who once conquered 
death for us in His own body, ever 
conquers in us. 
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St. Ambrose is no less eloquent: 


Dignum et congruum est, fratres, ut 
post laetitiam Paschae, quam in Ecclesia 
celebravimus, gaudia nostra cum sanctis 
Martyribus conferamus: et iis annuntiemus 
Dominicae Resurrectionis gloriam, qui 
consortes sunt Dominicae Passionis. . . . 

Annuntiemus inquam sanctis Marty- 
ribus Dominicae Paschae gratiam.. . 
Eadem enim ratio Martyres suscitat quae 
et Dominum suscitavit; nam sicut viam 
passionis ejus experti sunt, ita experientur 
et vitae. Scriptum est enim in psalmo: 
Notas mihi fecisti vias vitae (Lessons, 
and Noct., I /oco). 


As we should expect, St. 


It is fitting and meet, brethren, after 
e have celebrated the joy of Easter in 
the Church, to share our rejoicings with 
the holy Martyrs, and to announce the 
glory of our Lord’s Resurrection to 
them, who shared in the Lord’s passion... 
Let us indeed announce to the holy 
Martyrs the grace of our Lord’s Pasch 
. For the same cause brings the 
Martyrs to life, which brought our 
Lord to life; As they followed Him in the 
way of His Passion, so do they follow 
Him in the way of life. As the psalm 
says: Thou hast made known unto me 
the ways of life. 


Augustine excels in describing Christ as the 


Head of the Martyrs (Caput Martyrum) and in emphasizing His union with 


the faithful. 


It is a pity that the excerpts are too long to be quoted here. 


We quote just one paragraph, taken from his homilies on the ‘‘Vine and the 


Branches’’, 


Unum de duobus palmiti congruit, 
aut vitis aut ignis; si in vite non est, in 
igne erit; ut ergo in igne non sit, in vite 
sit. 

(Homily of the Common of Martyrs 
in Paschaltime, Secundo /oco.) 


on account of its practical import, which is unmistakable 


The vine-branch is suitable only for 
two purposes: to remain in the vine, or 
to be cast into the fire. If it be not in 
the vine it must go into the fire. Let 
it, then, be in the vine that it may not be 
in the fire. 


It is a matter of congratulation for the English Clergy that they are able 
to make use of the Office of Martyrs for Eastertide on the feast of St. George, 


the Patron Saint of England." 


The Regina Coeli—Following Christ’s 


example after His Resurrection 


the Liturgy too hastens to pay a visit to Our Lady to offer her its filial 


congratulations on the triumph of Easter. 


The Marian antiphon which 


closes the canonical Hours throughout Eastertide could not have been 


better chosen: 


Regina coeli, laetare, alleluia; 

Quia quem meruisti portare, alleluia, 

Resurrexit sicut dixit, alleluia. 

Ora pro nobis Deum, alleluia. 

V. Gaude, et laetare, Virgo 
alleluia ; 


Maria, 


RY. Quija surrexit Dominus vere, alleluia. 


Queen of heaven, rejoice, alleluia: 

He whom thou wert worthy to bear, 
alleluia, 

has risen, as He promised, alleluia; 

pray for us to God, alleluia. 

VY. Rejoice and be glad, Virgin Mary, 
alleluia. 

RY. Because the Lord has truly risen, 
alleluia. 


Legend has connected the origin of the Antiphon with St. Gregory the 


Great, but only legend. 


Its composition has also been attributed to Pope 


Gregory V (996- 999), but on insufficient grounds. It was certainly already 
in use in the royal chapel of King St. Louis of France (d. 1270). In the 
following century it is found in most breviaries. 

To understand fully the delicate thought which inspired the liturgical 


a ae ee ee eS 
1 As this year St. George falls ona ‘a Sunday, priests will have an excellent opportunity 
to preach to their people on the glories of martyrdom as presented in the Liturgy. 
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use of the Regina coeli one has to hear it sung by hundreds of pilgrims when, 
as is the custom in most parts of Northern Spain, they go yearly on Easter 
Monday to visit the Shrine of Our Lady nearest to theirtown. Led officially 
by the Clergy and, in normal times, by the civil authorities, the pilgrims set 
out early in the morning for the Sanctuary. At the entrance of the Church 
they are officially met by the clergy serving the Sanctuary—usually a com- 
munity belonging to some Religious Order. The officiating priest intones 
the Magnificat and priests and people enter the Church processionally. 
Arrived before the Shrine of Our Lady, all join in the strains of the Regina 
coeli, One then realizes the full significance of the graceful greeting: Queen 
of heaven, rejoice! 

In most Benedictine custumaries of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
it is prescribed that on Holy Saturday, when the community leaves the 
Church, they make a s/a¢io in the cloister, before Our Lady’s statue, and 
there sing the Regina coeli. ‘The custom has been retained in many monas- 
teries to this day. Abbot Rupert of Deutz thus comments on it!: ‘“What 
could Christian piety have devised more fitting to the faith of the Gospel, 
what more congenial and proper, than the custom of congratulating Our 
Lady on the Resurrection of her Son, who is now to die no more, and in 
whose Passion her soul was pierced by the sword of sorrow? Christian 
devotion loves to think of the torrents of joy with which she was suddenly 
flooded . . . when her Son, alive once more . . . hastened to announce 
to her His great victory.’ In this beautiful Catholic tradition we may well 
look for the psychological inspiration which dictated the simple yet exquisite 
lines of the Regina coeli. 

Romanus Rros, O.S.B. 


SERMON NOTES 
PALM SUNDAY AND EASTERTIDE 
J. Patm SuNDAY 


Gospel: ‘‘“And the multitudes that went before and that followed cried saying: 
Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: Hosanna in the highest’? (Matt. xxi, 9). 


(1) Introduction. : 

Early on what we know as Palm Sunday morning Jesus came to the 
apostles, festively clad. He would make His entry into Jerusalem. His 
disciples He sends to bring the foal and the ass. A procession forms; the 
disciples, carried away by the atmosphere of enthusiasm, pluck branches of 
palm and olive; they begin to chant. Pilgrims, encamped along the lower 
slopes of the Mount of Olives, are attracted by the sight and catch the spirit 


1 De Divinis Officiis, Lib. VII, cap. 25: P.L., T. 170, col. 205. * 
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of enthusiasm. Soon they are within sight of the city. Before them is the 
temple in all its radiance, with the glory of its richly pillared domes and 
courts. The shouts of Hosanna echo across the valley. From the city 
gates crowds descend to meet the mounting master. “‘A great multitude 
that was come to the festival day, when they had heard that Jesus was coming 
to Jerusalem, took branches of palm trees and went forth to meet him and 
cried: Hosanna. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, the king 
of Israel’? (John xii, 12-3). 

(a) In one sense, this is the crowning moment of Our Lord’s work and 
ministry. It was a genuine and spontaneous triumph. It had been said of 
Him that “‘He went about doing good’’; and months back, some of them 
had wanted to make Him king. His teaching and His many miracles were 
now being acclaimed—publicly and popularly. ‘‘Hosanna’’—previously 
He had hidden Himself from the crowds that desired to make Him king: 
now He accepts their homage. The scene is a final challenge to His enemies, 
a last appeal to the Jewish people. ‘‘Fear not, daughter of Sion: behold thy 
king cometh” (John xii, 15). Wéill they at long last accept the light? . If 
repelled, it may blind them. 

(b) The true Easter lamb is brought to the city. According to Exodus 
xii, 3 ‘‘on the tenth day of this month (Nisan) let every man take a lamb by 
their families and houses”’; ‘“‘and you shall keep it until the fourteenth day 
of this month: and the whole multitude of the children of Israel shall 
sacrifice it in the evening”. Christ wanted to show the people of Jerusalem 
with what readiness and joy even, He went to His Passion: to show that 
ingratitude did not shut out love and to let the greatness of His love for 


mankind be seen by contrast. ““The king cometh to Sion’’—yes, but in a 
sense far deeper than they could—or were prepared to—understand. 


(2) The Thoughts of Christ. 

(2) How soon it would all change. The places He was now passing— 
Gethsemane, Cedron, the palaces, courts and streets, would have a very 
different meaning in five days’ time. Behind the houses lurked His enemies; 
the scene they now witnessed sharpened their rage and wrath. Soon would 
He be dragged through these very same streets to Pilate’s praetorium, to 
Herod’s palace, and finally to Calvary. How vain and fickle the praise and 
support of men can be! What a need there is of a strong Christian. faith 
that is not too elated by the Hosannas of Palm Sunday and that is not 
shattered or at least badly shaken by the cruel “‘Crucify”’ of Good Friday 
morning ! : 

(b) These very people who now cheer Him and will shortly revile His 
name are God’s chosen people. Throughout their history they have been 
God-guided and God-preserved simply to receive Him. The Holy City was 
in truth a “‘holy city’ because the King was to come to it, because the 
Kingdom of the King was there to be inaugurated. “Behold I create new 
heavens and a new earth; and the former things shall ‘not be in remembrance, 
and they shall not come upon the heart. But you shall be glad and rejoice 
for ever in these things, which I create; for behold I create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing and the people thereof joy. And the voice of weeping shall be 
no more heard in her, nor the voice of crying.” But, in spite of it all, they 
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were to reject Him, in whom was céntred and epitomized their one great 
title to glory . . . Him, for whom their whole history has been prepared, 
There is deep irony in it. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem . . . if only thou had’st 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace.’’ But their 
false and wildly nationalistic ideas made them long for an earthly Fihrer, 
The eyes of the Pharisees—the party that, in the past, had done much to 
preserve the ancient traditions of Israel—were now turned to their Judaea 
irredenta, to be rescued from Roman and Herodian dominion, rather than to 
the one Redeemer. 


(3) Applications. 

These spring to the mind at once. Do we know the things that are to 
our peace? Our own personal peace? Are we sufficiently conscious of the 
faults that need to be controlled, the weak points that require to be reinforced 
and guarded, the qualities that must be developed, if our life is to be a 
seriously Christian one? Our country’s peace in the future? Do we take all 
possible steps to know what are the Christian ideas and principles that alone 
can bring back genuine security in our own country after this war, that 
alone can establish the relations of man with man, and one country with 
another, on a sound and durable foundation? Do we read—let us say— 
the pamphlets of the Catholic Truth Society or of the Catholic Social Guild? 
Are we quite convinced that today the Church demands that all her lay- 
people be acquainted more than ever before with the message she has for 
public and national and also international life? Or do we let the chance 
opinions we pick up from newspaper and the wireless go quite unchecked 
by Christian and Catholic standards? 

(4) Palm Sunday introduces us to Holy Week. How rapidly things 
develop! The sunny temper of the Hosannas is soon clouded over by the 
shadows of the Passion. Maundy Thursday draws near, with the frightful 
hours in Gethsemane: the figure of the Cross is outlined on the hill of 
Golgotha. Like some world-shaking drama, the events of Holy Week 
gather to their terrible climax. After Palm Sunday comes Good Friday; 
behind the Hosannas are the enraged screams of Crucify ; the palm is followed 
by the Cross. 


II. Easter SUNDAY 


Gospel: “‘But go, tell his disciples, and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee: 
there you shall see him, as he told you”’ (Mark xvi, 7). 


(1) Introduction. 

If you look at the very earliest Christian sermons—those preached 
by Christ’s disciples and recorded in the Acts of the Apostles—you will find 
that they are quite simple and can be reduced to this one big argument: 


Jesus Christ came on earth to teach the truth of God. He lived 
among you, and you refused to accept what He taught. You put Him 
to death and God has raised Him from the dead. The reality of His 
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Resurrection from the dead is the proof and guarantee of what He 
taught. Therefore you must accept it and Him. 


In other words, the Resurrection was the great fact to which the apostles 
appealed. “‘If Christ be not risen, then our faith is in vain.’’ The apostles 
understood this very well and when they met to choose a new apostle to 
replace Judas, he had to be of the number of those who had been with 
Christ and was a witness to the Resurrection. 


(2) Christ needed to prove the Reality of His Resurrection. 

Therefore it was all important that the apostles themselves should be 
convinced of the reality of Christ’s rising from the dead. But this was 
not going to be easy. During the hours of the Passion how frightened 
they had been! Howdiscouraged! There is deep pathos in the sperabamus 
of the two disciples walking towards Emmaeus. Sperabamus, i.e. ‘““we once 
had the hope’’, with the hint that this hope was now extinguished. 

And so Christ commences to prove His Resurrection quite gradually. 
He might have done it, of course, in some startling and spectacular manner. 
That would have been too abrupt. The disciples would then have realized 
the power and majesty of their Risen Lord. It would have been hard for 
them to understand that He was still one and the same Jesus, their former 
friend, counsellor and companion. It helps us, I think, to fit the accounts 
of the various appearances of Our Lord into a pattern, if we bear in mind 
this purpose of Christ. He wants to let the fact of the Resurrection dawn 


gradually upon them; He desires to link past prophecy with present fulfil- 
ment. 


Consequently: (a) Christ appears, first of all, not to the apostles 
whom it will be most important to convince that He is truly risen, but 
to minor characters in the gospel story, e.g. to the holy women, to 
Magdalen, to the two disciples on the road to Emmaeus. So the reports 
get back to Peter and the others—to be disbelieved at first, to be dis- 
missed as feminine hallucination but at the same time to set their minds 
a’thinking. 

(b) Even in the apparition to the holy women we can detect a 
gradual process.. First of all, as the women approach the sepulchre, 
they notice that the stone has been rolled away from the entrance. 
‘What can have happened?” they ask themselves. They had heard 
nothing about this. Their curiosity is aroused. To one of them there 
comes maybe the thought: “But surely I can recall how He spoke, and 
indeed frequently, about rising from the dead. Why did we forget this? 
Why did we forget all His talk—at the time it appeared odd and strange 
—about His suffering and death?” Certainly, he had raised Lazarus 
from the dead, they may have thought. ‘Could not the same thing have 
occurred in His own case?”’ And so they drew near to the sepulchre, 
prepared now to find something out of the ordinary. They saw that 
the tomb was empty. Yes, the body had been removed. “By whom? 
Was it by friend or foe?”’ they asked themselves. Of a sudden they were 
conscious that they were not alone. In a corner of the vault they dis- 
cerned a rather overpowering young man. Anangel, wasit? They were 
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startled for the moment, but his quiet and confident words reassure them. 
‘Don’t get frightened. I know that you are looking for Jesus who was 
crucified. He is no longer here. Come and see the spot where his body 
was laid. But be is risen, as he told you he would. Now go quickly and tell 
his apostles that they will see him very shortly.” 

Please notice the emphasis upon the theme of Resurrexit sicut dixit. 
It is as though the angel were saying to the women, and through them 

‘to the apostles, and even to ourselves: ‘Don’t you remember now that 

Christ always said He would rise again from the tomb? It is all so 
natural and so simple.”’ Christ uses the same tactics with the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaeus: ‘‘O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all 
that the prophets have foretold. Wasn’t it necessary that Christ should 
suffer and so enter into his glory?’ Then he expounded to them, begin- 
ning from Moses, all that the Old Testament had to say about himself. 

May we not unfairly call this Christ’s pedagogy? He wants to 
prepare the minds of the apostles, to link past with present, to show how 
it all had to be. And then, when the ground has been prepared, He 
manifests His wondrous self. 


(3) Christ’s Amazing Condescension. 

It is not enough that the apostles should see and hear and speak with the 
Risen Christ. In His amazing tact and condescension He makes them touch 
and handle Him. He calls for food to let them see how real He is. He even 
prepares a meal by the lakeside that they may understand that it is the old 
Christ whom they have known under so many different circumstances. 

Luke xxiv, 38-40: ‘‘And he said to them: Why are you troubled, and 
why do thoughts arise in your hearts? See my hands and feet, that it is I 
myself; handle, and see: for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me’ 
to have. And when he had said this, he shewed them his hands and feet.” 

But the apostles are still bewildered. They are confused with a mixture 
of joy and inability to believe that it can—at long last—be true. Christ 
condescends even further. ‘‘Have you anything to eat?’ He asked them. A 
little timidly they point to the table, where are the remains of their modest 
supper—a piece of broiled fish and a portion of a honeycomb. He takes 
them and eats before their eyes, while they look at Him. There are just the 
familiar mannerisms, and there it is. It must be—it is. Christ has risen: 
Christ has risen in very deed. They now recognize; they understand. A 
week later, they are together again: this time the one absentee from the 
previous apparition, namely St. Thomas, is with them. Thomas had publicly 
declined to accept the witness of the rest of them. He had posited what 
were impertinent conditions. ‘Unless I shall see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, and put my hands 
into his side, I will not believe.”? Our Lord takes up this gratuitous challenge 
of St. Thomas. ‘‘Put in thy finger hither, and see my hands; and bring 
hither thy hand, and put it into my side; and be not faithless, but believing.” 

(4) It was a vital necessity on the part of Our Lord to convince the 
apostles; and through them ourselves, of the reality of the Resurrection 


How wonderfully has Christ done this !_ And with what delicate perception 
and condescension ! 
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Gospel: ‘‘Jesus saith to him, Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and have believed’’ (John xx, 29). 


(1) Introduction. 

St. Thomas is mentioned in several places in the New Testament, but 
he is probably best known for this incident. He was a man hard to convince, 
but, once convinced, there was no apostle more downright in his acceptance 
of the consequences. The eleventh chapter of St. John gives us a glimpse 
into Thomas’s character. , Some of the disciples had done what they could 
to dissuade Christ from going up to Jerusalem: ‘“Thomas therefore, who is 
called Didymus, said to his fellow-disciples: Let us go that we may die 
with him.”’ 

Along with the rest of the disciples, Thomas had experienced the bitter- 
ness of the Passion. Now everything seemed at an end. Their fair hopes 
were frustrated. The others appear to have come gradually together, 
Thomas to have gone his own way. Under the influence of Our Lady, their 
gtief begins to grow more mature and mellow. But their understanding of 
the Passion was still imperfect. It was consequently no mere chance that 
Thomas was not with the others when Our Lord made His first appearance 
tothem. Thomas had gone farther along the road of disbelief; his hope was 
more completely shattered. Having, as he thought, lost Our Lord, he had 
cut adrift from the apostles. His former idealism was giving way to.a hard- 
headed realism; the ‘‘practical man of business” was asserting himself in 
Thomas. 

The morning after Christ’s first apparition to the apostles, they seek 
Thomas out. Now they have recovered their belief. ‘‘We have seen the 
Lord’’, they assure him: and the joy in their faces is eloquent testimony of 
their faith. Earlier accounts of the Resurrection must have reached Thomas. 
This new witness was much more serious. He knew these men, Peter, John 
and the rest of them: and here they were, assuring him that it was a fact: 
“We have seen the Lord.” -But Thomas remains obdurate. Possibly it 
rankled a bit that he had not been present with them on the previous evening. 
Why has this happened to others—to the women, to Magdalen, to the two 
young men walking to Emmaeus, and now to all the apostles save himself? 
Like an obstinate man, he digs in his heels and will not budge. As though 
fighting against his own wish to believe, he posits absurd and impertinent 
conditions: ‘‘Unless I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 


my finger into the place of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I wau 
not believe.”’ 


(2) Thomas’s Lack of Faith. 

On Thomas’s part it was a refusal to believe . . . despite the prophecies of 
the Passion and the Resurrection, which the other apostles would certainly 
have brought back to his-mind. He was doggedly refusing to accept 
ordinary and well-founded human evidence. His attitude was that of the 
men who refuse to accept any evidence for the miraculous: “‘Miracles cannot 
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occur; therefore they do not occur; we don’t care how strong is your 
evidence; that evidence is ruled out before it is even examined.”’ 

Thomas lays down conditions that are unreasonable. He will accept 
what the apostles have stated to be true only on these conditions. ‘Unless 
Isee . . . unless I touch and handle’: he will set down conditions for God 
and expect God to conform to Thomas’s conditions. And yet there still 
lingers in his heart the hope that it will be true after all. He does not leave 
the apostles but stays with them. A week later when Christ appears to them 
for the second time, Thomas is there. 


(3) The Appearance.  & 

A wonderful scene. They are together at their modest evening meal. 
Suddenly they are conscious that they are no longer alone. In the dimly 
lighted room there He is, just as He was eight days before. He gives them 
the same greeting, ‘“‘Peace be to you.”” At once He turns to Thomas: ‘‘Put 
in thy finger hither, and see my hands; and bring hither thy hand, and put 
it into my side; and be not faithless but believing.”’ 

Notice again the delicate condescension of Our Lord. It is one of the 
glorious marks of the Risen Life. How anxious He is to convince them 
that He has truly risen, and is the very same Jesus they have always known. 
He accepts Thomas’s conditions, however unreasonable and impertinent. 

But, during the past eight days, grace has been working within the mind 
and soulof Thomas. He has now no need of these conditions which he had 
so tashly set down. Ina sudden flood of regret and shame for his previous 
obstinacy, he sums up everything in the humble and ringing reply: “‘My 
Lord, and My God.”’ It was an act of faith not only in the Resurrection but 
in the full Divinity of Christ. A parallel might be drawn between the 
answers evoked by Our Lord from St. ‘Peter in John xxi when three times 
Peter is made to declare: ‘‘Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee”— 
a triple act of reparation for the triple denial on the first Maundy Thursday 
night. 


(4) The Significance of Faith. 

‘**Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast believed. Blessed are 
they who have not seen, and have believed.”’ 

Here Christ sets a divine seal upon faith. Blessed are they who have 
genuine faith and rest content with faith. Faith is the first of the three 
theological virtues, the virtues that are concerned directly with God Himself. 
It is on faith that the Christian religion is founded. Yet this faith must be 
continuously freshened and strengthened or it becomes slack and tepid. 

(a) Faith is not unreasonable. True, it is not based upon reason. We do 
not accept the doctrines of our religion because we can see that they are 
obviously true and how they are true. Some of those doctrines are con- 
cerned with mysteries, and here we quite frankly say we are certain of the fast 
but don’t pretend to know the how. But it is reasonable to believe because we 
believe on the highest possible authority, the authority of God revealing and 
of God committing His teaching to a God-inspired and God-safeguarded 
Church. It is much more reasonable to believe than not to believe. In fact, 
it is thoroughly unreasonable to refuse to believe. It is the so-called ‘‘free- 
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thinker’’ who is not really free to think for he is not free to think that God 
has revealed truth to mankind and not free to receive that truth. Our 
service of God is a reasonable service: and our faith is a reasonable faith, 
though it is not based upon reason. 

(b) None the less, faith does make serious demands on us. Faith gives 
us a feeling of security, the feeling that, in a world heavy with pain and 
problems, we have an answer—and a secure answer—to those problems. 
And yet faith makes calls upon our hope—that is our confidence in God— 
and upon our courage. “We have to keep looking at the world in the light 
of that faith we have been given as a privilege: we have constantly to be re- 
interpreting the world, setting aside the glib and easy judgments which men 
without faith pass upon it. Our lives must all the time be directed towards 
God, the source and object of that faith so that all other things and interests 
and activities are seen in their proper proportion. Our attitude must be God- 
centred; our lives must be faith-directed. 

(c) Finally, i it must be remembered that faith is not merely the mental 
acceptance of a set of doctrines. It must inspire a life established upon those 
doctrines, and unless faith show itself in life and living, it is dormant, not 
fully alive. To maintain our faith in strength and freshness—we have to 
pray; to think and meditate upon the content of that faith; to ask ourselves, 
and that frequently, how our outlook upon this or the other problem and 
situation is affected by the faith we have; and ultimately, to train ourselves, 
in a sense of the Presence and Nearness of God. 


IV. Goop SHEPHERD SUNDAY 


Gospel: “‘I am the Good Shepherd; and I know mine, and mine know Me’’ (John 
X, 14). 


(1) Christ, the Son of David, is heir to the shepherd traditions of David, 
the shepherd boy who became a king, and also to the pastoral associations 
of the people of Israel. It is significant that the first individuals to hear the 
glad tidings of Christ’s birth were the simple shepherd folk of Judaea. 
Christ had pity upon the crowds (Matt. ix, 36) because they were “‘like sheep 
that have no shepherd’’. Warning the apostles of the coming trials of the 

eh He quotes to them a verse from Zach. xiii, 7 (Matt. xxvi, 31): 

ill strike the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be aniaiahs . 

In Christ’s own description of the Last Judgement we are told that the Son 

of Man “‘shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on his left’ 
(Matt. xxv, 33). Matt. xviii, 12, gives us the wonderful parable: 


*‘What think you? Ifa man have an hundred sheep, and one of them 
should go astray: doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the mountains, and 
goeth to seek that which is gone astray?” 


Finally, there is the section in John’s tenth chapter from which this 
Sunday’s gospel is taken. It can be summarized as follows: 
(a) I am the Good Shepherd. 1 am no hirteling for the hireling runs away 
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and deserts his sheep when danger threatens. The good shepherd 
stays at his post, ready to lay down his life for his sheep. “‘AndI 
lay down my life for my sheep.”’ 

(b) I am the Good Shepherd. “‘And I know mine, and mine know me.” 
The sheep recognize the peculiar note or call of their shepherd. So 
do the sheep of Christ recognize Christ’s voice and message; and He, 
of course, knows them. 

(c) ‘‘And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and 

one shepherd.” 


(2) The figure of the Shepherd or the Good Shepherd caught the 
imagination of the early Christians. It appears, for instance, very frequently 
on the walls of the Roman catacombs. Possibly, there was an extra reason 
for this. It would not strike a pagan intruder as particularly Christian and 
at the same time Christians would know at once that it represented Christ. 
It is probably the most common figure under which Christ was represented 
in these first few centuries. 

(3) This Easter season should make us connect the tenth chapter of St. 
John with the scene described in John’s final chapter. The scene is Galilee, 
Seven of the apostles have spent the night fishing on the lake of Genesareth. 
In the early morning light their boat is drifting slowly towards the shore, 
They are tired and dejected. They have fished throughout the night, and 
without success. On the shore they notice a figure moving about and the 
flames of a small fire burning. The figure hails them; they answer in a 
disgruntled way. At once He tells them to throw out their nets for one final 
effort. They do so; a miracle is worked; they recognize the Master. Very 
soon they are seated at His feet, eating the simple breakfast meal of bread 
and fish He has prepared for them. 

The meal over, He calls Peter aside. The question is put suddenly: 
“Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than these?” In the old 
days, before that humiliating fall, Peter would have replied with a very 
confident Yes. Now, he hesitates and throws the responsibility on to 
Jesus; ““Yes, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.”’ Christ answers, “‘ Feed 
My lambs.” The question is put, not once but three times; and, on the 
third occasion, Peter replies with greater vigour: “Lord, Thou knowest 
all things: Thou knowest that I love Thee.” After each answer, Christ 
reiterates the charge of “‘Feed My sheep.”’ In verse 16 the Greek word 
that we translate by “‘feed”’ is roiyaivee It means more than “‘feed”’; it is 
“‘be shepherd of”’, “‘take entire charge of”’, ‘‘be shepherd of My flock.” 

The moment is a solemn one. Christ gives to Peter—and through Peter 
to Peter’s successors—the headship, the primacy over the whole Church. 
The promise had been made in Caesarea Philippi, after Peter’s confession of 
his Master’s Divinity: ‘“Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
church.” Now is the promise fulfilled. Christ had promised to establish 
His Church upon a sure rock-like foundation which is to remain ever safe 
and secure under His divine guarantee. Now Christ, the Eternal Shepherd, 
gives His sheep into the keeping of another who is, in his own person and 
in his lineage, to feed and shepherd them. 
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V. Turrp SunpAay AFTER EASTER 


Gradual: “‘“Al/elnia, alleluia. The Lord hath sent redemption to His people, 
Alleluia. It was needful that Christ should suffer and rise from the dead: 
and so enter into His glory.”’ 


(1) It has been pointed out already how large a part is played by the 
Resurrection in the preaching of the apostles: 


c.f. Acts ii, 32. (Peter’s sermon at Pentecost), where we are told that 
“this Jesus hath God raised again, whereof all we are witnesses.” 
Acts iii, 15. (Peter’s sermon after the healing of the lame man at 
the temple gate): ‘“But the author of life you killed, whom God hath 
taised from the dead, of which we are witnesses.”’ 


Please notice the appeal to their own personal evidence—“‘of which we are 
witnesses’. The Resurrection is the culminating point of their argument in 
proof of Christ’s claims and teaching. 

But it should not be forgotten that Christ Himself gave special promi- 
nence to the Resurrection as the /es¢ and sign of His mission. It was by this 
that men were to assess His claims. When the Pharisees demanded of Him 
a spectacular sign by which they might be convinced and converted, Christ 
answered that they would be given no other sign “‘but the sign of Jonas 
the prophet”. Entering into detail, He proceeded: 


‘‘For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights: 
so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the earth three days and three 
nights’’ (Matt. xii, 39-40). 


When some of the Jews challenged Christ’s rights to expel the marketeers 
and money-changers from the temple courts and angrily demanded: ‘“What 
sign dost thou shew unto us, seeing thou dost these things?”’ He replied: 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up,”’ and John reminds 
us that ‘‘he spoke of the temple of his body”’ (John ii, 18-21). 

It is abundantly clear that, in Christ’s eyes and in those of the apostles, 
the Resurrection was a fact of the very greatest significance. St. Paul could go 
so far as to declare: ‘‘And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain’’ (1 Cor. xv, 14). Without the Resurrection, faith 
would be somehow incomplete. In Romans x, 9, Paul stresses this once 
again: ‘‘If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised Him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

(2) Finally, a few words on the place of the Resurrection in the plan 
of the Redemption—as St. Paul and many of the Fathers have understood 
this. 

Sometimes we speak of the Redemption in too negative a manner. 
Christ came to deliver us from sin. But between sin and the new life of 
grace there is no neutral condition. Where sin has gone, there grace has 
come. And so men are elevated to that higher plane of existence, of new 
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life and new union with God—as adopted children of the Father and own 
brethren to Jesus Christ. 

In 2 Corinthians v, 14-15, Paul tells us that if one died for all, then all 
died; all died, that is, in the one death of Christ. As Christ died really and 
physically on the cross, so all die ideally and sacramentally in baptism. What 
is true of this association with the death of Christ is equally true of our 
association with Christ in His Resurrection. As He rose really and physically 
from the dead, so do we—ideally and sacramentally—trise again with Him— 
to the new and supernatural life of grace. ‘The Resurrection is not only the 
sign and guarantee that we shall, as it were, rise again from the dead: it is 
the sign that we have already risen from the old order to the new, from sin 
and death to that “‘life eternal’’ which is possessed already here on earth. 
St. Paul puts this admirably in Romans vi, 3-5: 


“‘Know you not that all we, who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are 
baptized in his death? For we are buried together with him by baptism 
into death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
so we also may walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of 
his resurrection.” 


Joun Murray, S.J. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
PHILOSOPHY 


Ez is seldom that a single year sees the publication.of several works 
of importance in one branch of philosophy; yet at. this apparently un- 
propitious moment we are fortunate in receiving almost simultaneously 
two works of the first rank in Natural or Rational Theology, and one in 
Moral philosophy. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that these excellent 
books are the heralds of a new impulse by which philosophers may be 
moved to the examination and rectification of the false views of God and 
man which have so long been prevalent, and which lie at the root of out 
present troubles. One of the books alluded to, Maritain’s Redeeming th 
Time, has, as its title proclaims, this object in view. The other two, which 
deal explicitly with the problem of the existence of God, and in a sense 
are more academic, cannot and do not wish to ignore the immense impot- 
tance which views as to the existence and nature of God have with regard 
to the entire meaning and conduct of human life. So the author of He Who 
Ist remarks: ‘‘if anything is clear about the predicament in which man finds 
himself at the present day, it is that both in its individual and in its cor- 
porate aspects, human action is profoundly influenced by the assumptions 
which men make about the nature of ultimate reality.” 


1He Who Is. By E. L. Mascall, B.D. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 
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This book is something of a portent as we have here, perhaps for the 
first time in history, and certainly for the first time since Kant’s criticism, 
an Anglican theologian giving an unqualified and undiluted assent to the 
“traditional” proofs of the existence of God, and, as far as appears here, 
to the metaphysics which lie behind them. An exception might perhaps 
be made for Dean Jackson, whom the author quotes, but with the coming 
of Descartes the metaphysical background changed. There is little doubt 
that the mere fact that views or arguments are traditional has for a long 
time weighed heavily against their acceptance, the atmosphere of the Age 
of Progress being poisonous to any ideas except the latest. This general 
asphyxiation of ancient wisdom has, in the case of the traditional arguments 
for theism, been rendered more thorough and deadly by the Kantian 
ctiticism of them, which has often been uncritically accepted{so that 
“Kantius locutus, causa finita’’ seemed to be the motto of all non-Catholic 
writers. | In recent years there has been some reaction against this attitude, 
as can bé seen in the writings of Dr. H. S. Box, Dr. R. L. Patterson, and 
especially Professor A. E. Taylor; and now we have in Mr. Mascall’s work 
a thorough and reasoned examination of the Five Ways, which results in 
the acceptance of their validity. This conclusion, and the searching and 
brilliant examination which leads to it ought to have, and no doubt will 
have, the warmest welcome from Catholic theologians and philosophers; 
while the book is so clearly and engagingly written that its public should be 
much wider than that of professional philosophers. It has been criticized 
as not giving sufficient weight to the moral argument and that from 
religious experience. To this the author’s own reply is sufficient, namely . 
that his book is ex professo a study of the traditional arguments only, and 
not of those.. It would seem as unreasonable to complain of this omission, 
as it would be to find fault with a book on Dynamics for not treating of 
Biology. 

What then are the contents and plan of this work? The first question 
to be considered, after some necessary preliminaries, is the meaning of 
“God’’: what God is. The author is, of course, careful to.point out that 
our answer cannot be a definition of God, and as against a total agnosticism, 
that our idea of God will be analogical and not simply equivocal. The 
concept of analogy necessarily recurs‘throughout the work, being indeed 
basic in any work of theology whether natural or revealed. The author 
confesses that he has given it ““very inadequate consideration’’; perhaps he 
will later be able to discuss this important matter more fully. ~ 

Before entering on his main subject—the traditional arguments—the 
contention that belief in God really rests not on argument but on religious 
experience, is dealt with, together with the Barthian view that the founda- 
tion of belief is revelation: a view which in its essence is a variant of the 
religious experience claim. Possibly the accumulated evidence for God’s 
existence derived from the testimony of those who have experienced his 
presence, especially the mystics, is not here given as much weight as is its 
due; the reason may be that to enlarge on this theme would have diverted 
the author from his main purpose. 

After a brief examination of the Anselmian ontological argument 
which results in its rejection, we are given a detailed discussion of the 
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Five Ways of St. Thomas. This exposition, which is clear and cogent, 
follows the lines familiar in the Schools. 

An interesting point, both with regard to the text of St. Thomas and 
the interpretation of his argument, is raised in connection with the third 
way. As to the text, it may be noted that the editors of the Leonine edition 
deliberately preferred the text rejected by our author, but in any case it is 
clear that the argument is designed to show that the sum total of existents 
cannot be contingent, but must include necessary being. As the author 
says, the argument does not essentially need the reference to time which 
St. Thomas in the Summa Theologica gives it, and it is this reference which 
causes an apparent ambiguity, as we seem to be trying to trace the existence 
of contingent being back to a beginning in time. This is not so, in fact, 
but from a consideration of contingent being in the individual, where its 
contingency is made plain by its temporal beginning and dissolution, we 
see that contingent being in itself, or the whole collection of such beings 
which constitute the universe—for their sum is still contingent being— 
demands a being as its source and origin which is not contingent, but in 
the last resort necessary. 

The following chapter deals with Professor Broad’s objections to a 
posteriori arguments for theism; and will prove valuable to students both 
in furnishing an answer to these, and in bringing out the true purport 
of the arguments themselves. 

Towards the end of this chapter there is a most useful discussion as to 
the kind and degree of certainty which the arguments produce. This is, of 
- course, not the same as the discussion of their apologetic value, and it may 

be that men of our time are more easily persuaded by moral and psycho- 
logical arguments than by these strictly metaphysical ones. There has 
been a good deal of misunderstanding about the Thomist attitude on this 
question of the certitude of the metaphysical arguments; as is shown, fot 
example, in the remark made in another of our three books about the 
Thomists’ “insistence on the possibility of inescapable demonstration”; 
and it is a subject which would bear thorough investigation. Here it can 
only be remarked that Thomists have their eyes wide open to the fact 
that all these arguments are analogical, not univocal, and therefore have 
not the same appeal as univocal ones, such as those of mathematics and 
physics. 

Two chapters on “God and the World” and ‘“Transcendence and 
Immanence”’ deal with the relation of the world to God and difficulties 
connected with creation, pantheism, etc.; and the book concludes with 
discussions of the theories of Whitehead and Tennant, of which the former 
is doubtless the more interesting and important, though Mr. Mascall finds 
Tennant more satisfactory. It is to be hoped that this book will influence 
a wider circle than that to which traditional philosophy usually has access. 

We mentioned at the beginning of these notes the new volume of essays 
by M. Maritain.1 This, because of the author’s well-deserved reputation, 
has already been widely circulated, and because of its intrinsic interest and 
merits has won the highest praise from critics with no Catholic or Thomist 
affinities. This welcome accorded to his work is due to the fact that his 


1Redeeming the Time. By Jacques Maritain. (Geoffrey Bles. 125. 6d. net.) 
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mind, as one writer says, ‘‘glows with charities”’; and fundamentally to his 
catholicity both of thought and affection. Particular problems are always 
viewed by him in a universal setting; and human beings are never mere 
individuals. He is truly a ‘‘synoptic man’’. 

In his new book there are discussed a multitude of apparently dis- 
connected subjects: Pascal, Bergson, the Jews, Symbolism, Mysticism; 
yet, as he himself points out, ‘‘the subject-matter is but one: man in his cul- 
tural life and in the complex patterns of his earthly destiny. And the 
essential theme also is one: human conflicts and antinomies can be over- 
come and reconciled only if first they are perceived in their full dimensions, 
and if they are viewed in the ontological perspectives of Christian wisdom.” 

It ought to be said at once that here is a book which is packed with 
ideas, and the ideas are packed tight in their words, so that it is quite impos- 
sible to analyse its contents without doing them an injustice and falsifying 
them. All that can be done is to put a few samples in the window in the. 
hope that they will attract readers to the plenty which lies behind. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of this Look, as of the greater 
part of Maritain’s work, is the way in which he traces the relationship of 
particular problems to their underlying philosophical principles. In this 
way he gives special questions a universal character, and brings order into 
the welter of problems which confuse men’s minds by tracing them to 
their sources; and we see how the principles of St. Thomas’ philosophy 
enable us to judge of the most actual of present-day controversies. 

This may be illustrated by the first subject discussed in this book: the 
problem of human equality. Here Maritain shows how what he calls the 
“the philosophy of enslavement”? derives from a Nominalist view of man, 
since in such a view there is no essential or natural equality of man, due 
to the fact that all men are of the same nature, but a purely nominal one. 
Hence accidental inequalities take on an exaggerated importance and 
assume the appearance of essential or specific ones—such things as race being 
elevated into essential distinctions, so that the ‘‘inferior races’? are not 
regarded as human at all. At the opposite extreme is the view of man 
as a subsisting Idea of which individual men are but shadows—hence 
inequalities between them are denied the right to exist; and so we come 
to an absolute egalitarianism. Maritain then shows how the true idea of 
human equality follows from Thomist realism, since in this view there is 
an objective equality of nature, together with a true inequality of attributes, 
by means of which an ordered society is constituted. 

A large and fascinating section of this book is devoted to a considera- 
tion of Bergson’s philosophy leading up to a discussion of his ‘“Two Sources 
of Morality and Religion”. This critical analysis of Bergson’s thought is 
of the greatest value to the understanding of that profound and subtle 
philosophy; and we are here privileged to be led by one of Bergson’s own 
pupils along the road of its development. It is an exciting experience for 
those who are stirred by ‘‘adventures of ideas’’, since the stages of this 
growth are so often unexpected, and seem, on the surface, to go against 
the grain of his philosophy. 

First, Maritain attempts to “‘extricate Bergson’s metaphysics as a whole, 
and to examine its value’’: to extricate it, because Bergson did not pro- 
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pound any metaphysical system, and “‘was progressively drawn to forsweat 
the metaphysical in order more and more to fall back on the experimental”. 
It would be foolish to attempt to follow Maritain through this unravelling; 
but it may be worth noting that he considers that the fact that Bergsonian 
metaphysics is the metaphysics of pure change has not been sufficiéntly 
emphasized. ‘‘Change,”’ says Bergson, “‘is the very substance of things,” 
and Maritain comments: ““That doctrine supplies us witha key to Bergsonian 
philosophy.” 

Secondly, Maritain discusses the Bergsonian philosophy of Morality 
and Religion as developed in the ‘“Two Sources”. Though from the point 
of view of “‘philosophy as a system’? Maritain is obliged to make some 
“reservations . . . with regard to the general interpretation that Bergson 
proposes for the mystical life’’, here is what he says of this philosophy of 
morality and religion looked at with regard to its “‘directive intenticns and 
intuitions’. ““There is nothing more moving, nothing which in a sense 
better bears witness to the transcendence of the spirit, than to see an un- 
tiringly courageous thought, in spite of its philosophical equipment and by 
virtue of fidelity to the light within, follow a pure spiritual trajectory and 
thus come to the very doors at whose threshold all philosophy stops short.” 

In the succeeding chapters Maritain examines two pressing practical 
ptoblems in the light of Christian philosophy. The first is ‘whether the 
diversity of religious creeds, an evident historical fact, is an insurmoun- 
table obstacle to human co-operation’. To solve this he begins by clearing 
the air; as far as Catholicism is concerned, with the Catholic doctrine 
as to the status of non-Catholics before God. This leads him to the asser- 
tion that there can be co-operation among men of different creeds on the 
basis of supernatural charity in the spiritual order, and civic friendship at 
the temporal level. In a final section he applies the idea of analogy to the 
different religious outlooks and concludes that “‘practical good fellowship 
is not-based on a common minimum of doctrinal identity”’ but on ‘‘a com- 
munity of similitude and analogy which corresponds on the one hand to 
the fundamental unity of our rational nature and is, on the other hand, not 
merely concerned with a minimum number of points of doctrine, but 
penetrates the whole gamut of practical notions and of the principles of 
action of each one’. 

The second problem is the Jewish question, which he deals with 
primarily in the spiritual order, on the basis of the prophecies which fore- 
shadow the ultimate reception of the Jewish community into the ‘‘faith 
of the Redeemer”. It may be noted that according to St. Gregory this is 
to come about “‘at the end of the world’’; and it must be left to the theo- 
logians to judge of the truth of Maritain’s interpretations of the Pauline 
texts. Where there will be no disagreement i is in joining with him in his 
condemnation of the spirit and practice of anti-Semitism. 

The last part of this book deals profoundly with the theory of Sign 
and Symbol; a subject of fundamental importance for the whole theory 
of knowledge. He has much that is illuminating to say about the relation 
of magic to science and religion, and traces the development of the human 
mind from ‘‘the condition of magic’”’ to the ‘‘condition of logic’. To this 
study is related the last essay in the book on the “‘Natural Mystical Ex- 
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perience” in which the nature of. this experience and its distinction from 
supernatural mystical experience is analysed. 

This last experience is, doubtless, the most perfect way in which man 
can come, in this life, to the knowledge of God, but it is outside the sphere 
of philosophy. Here man can only ascend to God by the ladder of created 
things. The possibility of this ascent is the subject of the last of our three 
works. Finite and Infinite is a profound and exhaustive study of it. Not 
only, like Mr. Mascall’s book, does it examine the grounds of theism, but 
it also discusses all those preliminary questions which an argument for God 
from the world presupposes. It therefore becomes at once a whole meta- 
physical treatise; and it would be an impertinence to attempt any analysis 
or evaluation of it in the small space remaining at our disposal. We may 
have an opportunity of returning to it later. All that can be done for the 
present is to indicate something of its depth and sweep. 

The first part deals with Rational Theology in itself, i.e. with the rela- 
tion of the finite and infinite, and consequently with ‘‘the mechanism of 
the mind in working with the scheme of the Analogy of Being”. But 
this finite from which the analogy starts is finite substance; and the doc- 
trine of substance, in the author’s view, needs complete reconstruction. 
This reconstruction is carried out, first in the abstract, and then principally 
in an examination of finite substance as exemplified in the human being. 
This last requires an analysis of the will as that which gives us the clue to 
the Self, which in its turn has to be interrogated as to its unity. All this 
forms the central and major part of this work. The last part furnishes 
the arguments for God drawn from finite things, those arguments, namely, 
which follow from the principles of the author’s philosophy, and which 
give us his revaluation of the traditional arguments. The conclusion of 
-them and of the book is that “‘“God is God”’, though this is not known by 
way of ‘‘inescapable demonstration’. This book, like the other two, is an 
evidence of the renewed life of the “‘philosophia perennis”’ and one of its 
most impressive fruits. 

R. P. PHILuips. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SEXUAL INSTRUCTION 


Will you indicate exactly where the recent teaching of the Holy See on 
this subject is to be found? (B.) 


REPLY 


(i) Pius XI, Divini Ilius, 31 December, 1929. 
C.T.S. (S.99), p- 31. 


1 By Austin Farrer. (Dacre Press. 205. net.) 


English translation, 
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(ii) Holy Office, 21 March, 1931. A.A.S., xxiii, p. 118. CLERGY REVIEW, 
1931, I, p. 637. 

(iii) Pius XII, Allocution addressed to the Catholic wemen of Italy, 
26 Octcber, 1941. English translation by Canon Smith in CLercy Review, 
1942, XXII, p. 132, later published by C.T.S. ‘“‘The Pope Speaks to 
Mothers”’ (S.168), p. 11. 

The essential porticns of these three pronouncements are contained 
in a C.T.S. pamphlet, ‘“Training in Purity’’ (S.113), p. 3. We deduce frem 
them that the Church condemns imparting to children information cn 
sexual matters of a purely secular character, divorced from religicn and the 
supernatural motives for preserving chastity, and that the chief means of 
educating the young in chastity are prayer, the sacraments, mortificaticn 
of the senses and devotion to Our Lady. But ignorance must be dispelled 
whenever necessary, by instruction on the facts of life, to be given dis- 
creetly, religiously and privately, by the parent or some other person 
whose duty it is to train the young in the practice of religion. 


Non-FAstTING COMMUNION 


May a person suffering from chronic asthma, and unable to go non- 
fasting to the church, receive Holy Communion non-fasting? If so, from 
whom is a dispensation for the purpose to be sought? (G.K.) 


REPLY 


Canon 858, §2: Infirmi qui iam a mense decumbunt sine certa spe ut 
cito convalescant, de prudenti confessarii consilio sanctissimam Eucharis- 
tiam sumere possunt semel aut bis in hebdomada, etsi aliquam medicinam 
vel aliquid per modum potus antea sumpserint. 

(i) If the sick person uses this privilege of the common law he must 
first seek the counsel of a confessor, who will form a prudent judgement 
whether all the clauses of this canon are verified. There has been much 
discussion about each of these clauses. Cf. CLERGY REvIEW, 1932, III, 
P- 144; 1938, XV, pp. 75 and 251; 1940, XIX, p. 545. The above case 
seems to be within the terms of the canon. 

(ii) If anything beyond the concessions of this law is required, e.g. solid 
nourishment, or the reception of Holy Communion more than twice a 
week, he must apply through a priest for an indult, enclosing a doctot’s 
certificate and the priest’s recommendation; the petition is sent to the 
diocesan Chancellor. 


CHRISTMAS: MASSES 


(1) Which two Masses should be chosen by the priest who does not 
celebrate at midnight, and is saying only two Masses on Christmas morning? 

(2) May a blind priest, who has obtained the usual indult for votive 
Mass de B.V.M., recite this Mass three times on Christmas Day? (S.) 
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REPLY 


(1) S.R.C., 13 February, 1892, n. 3767, xxi: . .. sacerdos qui unam 
tantum Missam celebrat, legat Missam respondentem circiter horae diei: 
nimirum primam Missam si in media nocte, secundam si in autora, sertiam 
si post auroram celebret. 

Similarly, if two Masses only are celebrated, the text to be chosen is 
that corresponding as nearly as possible to the hour of the day. It might 
appear that a priest, in the above circumstances, could choose the Midnight 
Mass for his first celebration on Christmas morning, on analogy with the 
tule for the three Masses on All Souls Day, since we are directed by the 
rubric to read the first Mass if only one Mass is celebrated. But the analogy 
is not complete, for the first Mass on All Souls Day is the primitive one 
proper to that day, the text of the other two being borrowed from the 
formula ‘‘In Anniversario”’ and ‘‘In Missis Quotidianis”’ respectively; nor 
is any hour assigned for the celebration of these Requiem Masses. The 
Christmas Masses, on the other hand, are all proper to the day and each 
has an hour assigned. 

(2) S.R.C., 26 January, 1920, n. 4356, I: An sacerdos, qui ob debili- 
tatem visus aliamve iustam causam ex Indulto Sedis Apostolicae celebrat 
aliquam ex Missis votivis aut Missam Quotidianam Defunctorum possit 
in die Commemorationis Omnium Fidelium Defunctorum ter Sacrum 
facere eamdem Defunctorum Missam quotidianam repetendo? II. An 
idem Sacerdos, qui pariter . . . Missam Deiparae votivam aut aliam voti- 
yam celebrat, valeat in posterum die Nativitatis Domini eamdem prorsus 
Missam ‘ter dicere? Resp. Affirmative ad utramque quaestionem. The 
decree has the words ‘‘in posterum”’ since from previous decrees, n. 2802, 
ad. 3, and n. 3146, ad. 1 and 6, the practice now indulgently permitted 
was forbidden. 


Unritep Act oF WorsHIP 


May a Catholic teacher employed in a non-Catholic school take part in 
the united act of worship at the beginning of each day? 


REPLY 


Assuming that the fornfula of ptayer is orthodox in its expression, it 
is maintained by some that, in the circumstances of the present day, an 
active part in such common acts of worship is justifiable. Our own opinion, 
based on the principle of canon 1258 and on the traditional practice of the 
faithful in this country, is that a Catholic may not participate actively in 
these joint acts of public worship with non-Catholics; for appropriate 
teasons passive presence may be tolerated as directed in §2 of the same 
canon. If it is thought that the time has come for a modification of this 
law and practice, the matter is for the judgement and direction of the local 
Ordinary. Cf. CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 77, and 1943, XXIII, p. 81. 
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REPEATED BENEDICTIONS 


I have heard it maintained that, in principle, Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament is not permitted more than once a.day in the same church. Is 
this the law? 


REPLY 
S.R.C., 12 January, 1878, ad. V: An liceat in una eademque die atque 


in eadem Ecclesia pluries cum Sanctissimo Sacramento benedici populo? 
Resp. Affirmative de licentia Episcopi. 


The only principle governing the number of times Benediction with. 


the monstrance may be given is that, apart from the common law for Corpus 
Christi and Octave contained in canon 1274, §1, the permission of the 
local Ordinary is required. It is open to him to refuse permission for the 
rite more than once a day if he so desires. 


Non-CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A parent, without the Ordinary’s sanction, sends his children to a 
non-Catholic school, withdrawing them from religious instruction therein, 
and otherwise educating them sufficiently as Catholics. Does the parent 
incur the censure of canon 2319,§1, 4? Does he incur it if the child is not 
withdrawn from religious instruction? 


REPLY 


Canon 1374: Pueri catholici scholas acatholicas, neutras, mixtas, quae 
nempe etiam acatholicis patent, ne frequentent. Solius autem Ordinarii 
loci est decernere, ad normam instructionum Sedis Apostolicae, in quibus 
rerum adiunctis et quibus adhibitis cautelis, ut periculum perversionis 
vitetur, tolerari possit ut eae scholae celebrentur. 

Canon 2219, §1: In poenis benignior est interpretatio facienda. 

Canon 2319, §1, 4: Subsunt excommunicationi latae sententiae Or- 
dinario reservatae . . . parentes vel patentum locum tenentes qui liberos 
in religione acatholica educandos vel instituendos scienter tradunt. 

§2: li de quibus in §1, nn. 2-4, sunt praeterea suspecti de haeresi. 

Canon 2315: Suspectus de haeresi, qui monitus causam suspicionis non 
removeat . . . si intra sex menses a contracta poena completos sese non 
emendaverit, habeatur tanquam haereticus, haereticorum poenis obnoxius. 

(i) The parent does not incur the excommunication of canon 2319, 
§1, 4, if the child is withdrawn from non-Catholic religious instruction. 
If he is not withdrawn from the instruction but, nevertheless, educated 
privately at home as a Catholic, it is doubtful whether the censure is incurred, 
and much will depend on the nature of the non-Catholic instruction. The 
canon, it is true, distinguishes between ‘‘education”’ and “‘instruction’’, and 
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deems both equally worthy of the censure. But if it is established that 
the non-Catholic “‘instruction’’ is merely Bible reading, as it generally is, 
the parent may be given the benefit of the doubt, unless directions of the 
local Ordinary exist to the contrary. If the instruction is indubitably 
heretical, the censure is incurred, and the parent is suspeet of heresy. 

(ii) In both instances, the parent has violated the grave law of canon 
1374, and in the internal forum of the confessional it is open to the confessor 
to regard the penitent as indisposed for absolution, unless he undertakes 
to obey the law by seeking the Ordinary’s sanction, which might be forth- 
coming if the child is withdrawn from non-Catholic instruction. 

Is the parent, also, to be refused the sacraments publicly as a “‘public 
sinner”, according to the terms of canon 855, §1: ‘‘Arcendi sunt ab Eucha- 
ristia publice indigni, quales sunt excommunicati, interdicti, manifestoque 
infames . . .°”? Inasmuch as the refusal of Holy Communion is a most 
serious penalty, the public offence which merits it must not only be gravely 
sinful, but publicly known, and recognized as gravely sinful by the public 
conscience. The local Ordinary may have decided this issue, as he is 
entitled to do, and directed that parents who violate canon 1374 are to be 
refused Holy Communion as public sinners. If he has not done so, we 
think that the proper course is to seek his decision in an individual case 
before publicly refusing the sacraments. 


- 


OnE SERVER FOR Two MASSES 


Assuming that no additional server is obtainable, and that two Masses 
ate celebrated at neighbouring altars, may one server respond for both? 
-Or is it preferable for one celebrant to answer the responses himself and 
generally act as he is instructed to do when no server is present? 


REPLY 


By a judicious timing it is quite possible for one server to answer the 
responses for several Masses, and when there is no necessity for so acting 
the practice must clearly be regarded as unlawful. If, however, the situa- 
tion is due to a real necessity, one has then to®make a‘ choice of the lesser 
of two evils. It is preferable, in our view, for the server of a neighbouring 
celebrant to do what is possible for the assistance of a second celebrant, 
rather than leave the latter to answer and serve himself. This is the solu- 
tion given by /’ Ami du Clergé, 1912, p. 1072, the only reference we can find 
to the case. It appears to be correct, for if, as all are agreed, the celebrant 
may fulfil the office of two persons by acting as server whilst celebrating, 
there is nothing startlingly absurd in a server also taking a double office 
by acting as server to a second Mass whilst serving a first. But it is not 
easy to imagine circumstances justifying this practice, since it will usually 
be possible for the two priests to: say Mass successively instead of 
simultaneously. 


E.J.M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
AUTHORITIES IN ANGLICANISM 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. Vol. II. 1920-39. By Herbert Hensley 
Henson. (Oxford University Press. 215.) 


Darwell Stone, Churchman and Counsellor. By F. L. Cross. Demy 8vo, 
Pp. xxvi + 467. (The Dacre Press. 305.) 


THis second volume of Dr. Hensley Henson’s autobiography fully lives 
up to the promise of the first. It covers the period of the author’s occupa- 
tion of the See of Durham, during which he appeared as a prominent 
member of the Anglican episcopate in such important and delicate matters 
as the Lambeth Conferences of 1920 and 1930, the prolonged Prayer Book 
crisis, the discussions raised by the Malines Conversations, the “‘Liverpool 
Episode’’, the death of one King, the abdication ofanother and the corona- 
tion of a third. Dr. Henson’s main concern is truly autobiographical, and 
his interest is in the part he himself played in these and other affairs. The 
background of general history over these years is in consequence very 
uneven, depending almost exclusively on the author’s immediate relation 
to events. Drawing chiefly on a well-kept journal, he provides, if not much 
that is sensational or secret history, at least a valuable and incisive com- 
mentary on the position-of the Church of England, its difficulties and 
dangers, during a period which was perhaps the most critical in its his- 
tory. The shock of finding, in the midst of the Prayer Book crisis, that 
Erastianism was far from a mere formality, and that the State through 
Parliament does exercise an effective control over the Church of England 
in spiritual matters despite the constitutionally expressed opinion of the 
Church itself, was a blow from which the author never really recovered. 
It converted him from a defender of the Establishment to a believer in 
disestablishment as the only sure way of salvation, for the English Church, 
In this matter and in others Dr. Henson’s .views are always interesting 
and frequently most significant. Thus he favoured Prayer Book revision 
on the ground that it was better to legalize what the extremists would in 
any case continue to do, rather than to condone lawlessness—a neat 
example, so it would seem, ®f comprehensiveness, which legalizes anomaly 
so as to be able to restore the Reign of Law. On the other hand, Dr. 
Henson’s defence of the orthodox position in the dispute concerning the 
admission of Unitarian preachers to Anglican pulpits was, though perhaps 
unexpected, perfectly logical. 

Dr. Henson is a convinced anti-Roman, yet some of his comments and 
views on the Church and on Catholic life are of interest. He is no lover 
of the Jesuits, but nullifies his criticism of them by such sweeping generaliza- 
tions as to make it puerile. He is inexact about the ‘‘Roman rule’’ with 
regard to fasting before Holy Communion (p. 191), and is in géneral unac- 
quainted with Catholic thought and practice. In 1929, while on holiday 
in France, he assisted at Mass in the Cathedral at Avignon, and his comment 
is worth recording. 
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“It was a very brief service, about twenty minutes, during which 
we wete subjected to no fewer than three collections! I was, however, 
impressed by the fact that everybody, even children, seemed to con- 
tribute to them all. The service was quite inaudible, but the congrega- 
tion evidently understood it well, and followed it devoutly. The 
aspect of the altar, the action of the priest, and’ the general ‘feeling’ 
of the service, were extraordinarily like what would be found in Anglo- 
Catholic churches in England. There is, however, this apparent 
difference, that, while the Roman service has the ease and impersonality 
of the professional, the Anglo-Catholic presents the nervous emphasis 
and self-conscious pride of the aspiring amateur.” 


Perhaps the great value of this book is the insight it gives into the 
mind and character of its author. He was always a man of vigorous thought, 
expressing himself in a bold and trenchant style. But one has the impres- 
sion from this book that on a great many questions prejudice was stronger 
than logic. The deciding factor was, if not petty vanity which was 
genuinely eschewed, at least some consideration which related the matter 
to the personal valuations of the author. It would be an exaggeration to 
say that Dr. Henson was nothing more than an ecclesiastical publicist, yet® 
he does in one place (p. 181) suggest that his decision.on the question 
of disestablishment turned to a large extent on an offer from Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 

The whole book, in fact, leaves one with the impression of a certain 
brittle hardness in religious thought, and a lack of deep spiritual percep- 


tion. Perhaps it is what should be expected from one who prefers to 
describe himself as an old-fashioned ‘‘Latitude man’’, ‘“who had strayed 
from the seventeenth century into the twentiéth”’. 


The career of Dr. Darwell Stone presents a striking contrast with that of 
the Bishop of Durham, and his biography gives us the picture of a man who, 
within the Church of England, must have disagreed with Dr. Henson on 
almost all major issues. Stone’s father was a strong anti-Roman.of the 
ctuder Evangelical type, but his own evolution was vertical rather than 
horizontal, less a development in latitude than an ‘“‘upward’’ movement to 
High Anglicanism. After being appointed Principal of Dorchester Mission- 
ary College in 1888 he was elected Librarian of Pusey House in 1903, and 
was appointed Principal in 1909, a position which he held until his retirement 
in 1934, seven years before his death. 

Stone was by temperament and preference a student, and a man of 
tetiring disposition, yet his wide knowledge of Church History and Patristic 
thought brought him to the forefront in many of those matters of dispute 
in the Anglican Church which occupied these years; and Dr. Cross has done 
a real service to the history of the Establishment in the twentieth century 
by including in this book the text of a hundred letters written by Stone on a 
wide range of ecclesiastical subjects, and ten papers on similar topics, most 
of them hitherto unpublished. 

For the Catholic reader the main interest of the book will lie in the 
impression it gives of Stone’s attitude of mind towards the Church and 
towards Catholicism. Mr. Cross nowhere discusses fully the development 
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of Stone’s opinion and, so far as one can judge, his attitude seems to have 
been decided by his Patristic studies. All his work is distinguished by 
careful and exact scholarship, and the width of his learning was immense; 
yet he never seems to have thought out fully the solution to the problem of 
authority in the Anglican Church. Perhaps the bent of his studies drove 
him to history, and he fastened on “‘the witness from the past’’ as an impor- 
tant element in the authority of the Church. But in doing so he was bound 
to sacrifice the notion of an indefectible Church, for, as he went on to say to 
*‘a correspondent perplexed about the Church of England’’, with regard to 
the past each part of the divided Church “‘inherits and testifies to what was 
with sufficient authority declared in the undivided Church”; and for the 
present there is nothing but the rather weak appeal to ‘‘concurrent witness”. 
It is, of course, when the witness is not concurrent that the difficulties 
begin. In fact Stone is a typical example of that section of Anglicanism 
which, surrendering the living authority of the Church, has appealed to the 
dead voice of history, or, as Mgr. Knox has put it, has given up the Church 
of Christ for the Church of the Historians. It is a strange attitude, this 
appeal to the Church of the past, and it seems to produce a curious and 
uncertain state of mind, seeing all sides of a question, remaining hesitant, 
“proposing most tentatively the suggested solution. This is brought out 
very vividly in a letter (No. 12) which Stone wrote on the question of fasting 
before Communion in the Church of England. One passage merits quota- 
tion as an example of the difficulty the reader experiences in grasping 
exactly what the author meant by authority, and submission. 


If submission to authority is to be of any value, the authority must 
be one to which the person making the submission has access. In the 
Church of England we have no access to the Pope. In some dioceses 
we have access in such a matter to the diocesan bishop; -in others we 
have not. In some parishes we have access to the parish priest; in 
others we have not. There is not sufficient evidence to decide what 
authority is necessary in the abstract. In these circumstances, I do not 
see that one can lay down anything except that the person needing to be 
exempt from the rule should do the best that is possible. 


Asimilar situation is dealt with in another letter (No. 98), ‘‘on taking the 
Ablutions at Mass when‘duplicating”’. All the references are given, from 
St. Peter Damian and the Sarum Missal to Augustine’s A Commentary on th 
new Code of Canon Law, but the end is almost bathos. ‘‘I can understand 
anyone saying that the ablutions are so different from ordinary food that 
the taking of them does not matter; but the reasons for the observance 
seem to me to overthrow this.”” In spite of the proximity of the ‘“‘problems” 
such an approach seems always very remote and unreal. 

Curiosity prompts two questions about these books. One wonders 
who was Dr. Stone’s correspondent from St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, on 
the question of absolution alleged to have been given by deacons. And 
who was the eminent ‘“‘Roman’”’ canonist mentioned by Dr. Henson, who 
is said to have told Canon Lacey that he might with a safe conscience receive 
Holy Communion in a Catholic Church? A. B. 
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THE SERMON NOTES 


“—).”’ writes: 

Might I urge a plea for the ordinary listener? Judging from their 
long and almost.uninterrupted run in the pages of THE CLErGy REvIEw, 
the Sermon Notes must have proved a popular and useful feature. Of late, 
however, noticeably since the introduction of the Monthly Course, the 
Notes seem to be sacrificing use for ornament, becoming cameos of art for 
art’s sake, twopenny coloureds of a monthly in contrast to the penny plains 
of the weeklies. I respectfully submit that the producer should keep in 
mind that his customer, the clergy, is but the middleman who has to market 
the wares to a very different type of buyer, the simpler and less educated 
of his congregation. A parish priest single-handed in a populous district 
does not go out into this field of ‘sermon matter merely as a gleaner, but 
unashamedly takes out his modern reaper and binder, cleaning up a valuable 
harvest in the quickest of his valuable time. He looks upon himself as a 
hewer of wood on the pastoral estate, and he is frankly disappointed if he 
cannot find itfortrees. He has a different angle of vision from the Professor. 
He knows his audience personally and must take them by the arm and urge 
them along; he remembers the last War poster of the pointed finger and com- 
pelling presence, ‘‘Kitchener Wants You”; or theskinny hand and glittering 
eye of the Ancient Mariner hypnotizing the wedding guest; whereas the Pro- 
fessor by dint of circumstance must see a congregation of working folk 
through the mediaof bent students interm and convent retreatants on vacation. 
The necessary adjustment of the Sermon,the gearing-down process, is difficult 
and the result unsatisfactory. On the other hand, if the parish priest is 
challenged to produce an original specimen of what he wants he would 
claim, through stress of circumstance, that “nihil novi in Africa”; trot out 
the time-worn pun “‘Sine tuo Newmane nihil est in homine”’; or ‘‘one cannot 
preach or instruct without knowing Howe’’; or repeat with zest that ever- 
green description of a burglary at the Vicarage: ‘“They came and pinched his 
silver, His linen and his store; They couldn’t pinch his sermons, They’d 
all been pinched before’’. I have read the same striking sermon on the 
Draught of Fishes preached and published point by point by two such 
original orators as Spurgeon and Stanton; twin collaterals possibly of a 
common ancestor. If, however, the parish priest does offer a sample of 
his ‘‘parochial and plains”, which appears to his art critic so obvious, so 
trite, so well trodden, as to be incapable of arousing or maintaining interest, 
he can at any rate lay claim to a long experience and possibly to some gratia 
gratis data. After all, it is the preacher who presides at the proof of the 
pudding. If the swing back of the pendulum from caviare to bread and 
butter is too sweeping, let the gourmet take heart that it isa pendulum. To 
end, I confess my enjoyment of the Notes as armchair meditations for the 
clergy, but I would beg and plead with the composer to bring all his imagi- 
nation to bear on the intermittent browsing of the belated back-bencher. 
Meanwhile I thank the Editor for his indulgence. 
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[We are glad to publish this expression of our correspondent’s views, 
with which—if one may judge by various communications received during 
the past five years—some of our readers are in agreement and others are 
not. Some of them have asked'us to provide ideas for development, while 
others would rather we provided the development of ideas. It is our wish, 
so far as the space available allows, to meet the requirements of the 
majority, and with that end in view we invite further suggestions on this} 
thorny problem. © Eprror.] 


WASHING OF HANDS AFTER MASS 
(CLerGy REvIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 88) 


*‘Senex’”’ writes: 
The Cerem. Epise. (Lib. I, cap. xi, n. 11, and Lib. II, cap. viii 
n. 76) prescribes for Pontifical Mass a fourth solemn washing of hands, viz 
after Holy Communion. If this is the reverent thing to do for the Pontifi 
who had only slightly touched the purificator when it had been scarcely 
used at the ablutions, it would seem still more appropriate for the priasi 
and the subdeacon to do the same after Mass, when they had repeated] 
touched the purificator still wet from the ablutions. 


we 


ASSISTANCE AT MASS 
(THe Crercy Review, 1944, XXIV, pp. 77-81) 


Lt. S..G. J. Auton writes: 
Following Dr. Calnan’s Notes on the above subject, may I submit 

these suggestions for the consideration of the Clergy: 

I propose as an incentive to devotion and a greater understanding of 
the Mass 

(1) That the title of the Sunday, the name or names of the Saints com4 
memorated, and the Mass intention be announced before Mass. Thus, ““Thej 
Mass being celebrated today is that of the — Sunday af + Pentecost; the 
second collect is that of Saint » Martyr (or Bishop, ox . . .), this being 
the anniversary of his death (or canonization); the third collect is that said 
in war-time (or for peace, as in some dioceses); and the Mass is being} 
offered for the spiritual and temporal welfare of all in the parish.” ™ 

(2) That, also before Mass, the Epistle and Gospel be read, and that they} 
be those of the Mass being said and not necessarily those of the Sunday.} 
Surely when the Church puts a Feast before a Sunday she wants us to learn 
the lesson from it. Mention should also be made of the last Gospel if it} 
is not that of St. John. 

These remarks would take very few minutes, and the layfolk would be 
made to feel that they were assisting at Mass and not just being deaf anc 
dumb spectators of the priest’s private devotions. 
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